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NOTICE. 
“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 
HE House of Commons has greatly enjoyed the week. 
It has had nothing to do, gossip has been allowed un- 
limited scope, and Members have taken a cordial part in at 
least two personal and piquant “ rows.” On Monday 
night, Lord Palmerston called attention to a challenge sent 
by The O'Donoghue to Sir Robert Peel, which he had 
been compelled by the Premier to decline. The Secretary for 
jreland, it appeared, had spoken of the “ mannikin traitor’ 
who called a meeting in the Rotunda “ not attended by one 
respectable person,” and The O'Donoghue thought the expres- 
sion derogatory to his honour. 
“message,”’ and the friend was referred to Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Palmerston referred to the House, and the 
“friend” explained, and The O’Donoghue promised peace, 
and Sir R. Peel—did pot apologize as he ought to have done. 
Then on Tuesday Mr. Bentinck moved that the names of the 
“counters out” should be published, thereby exposing those 
gentlemen to the vengeance of their constituents. Lord 
Robert Cecil, who, poor man, is very frequently counted out, 
supported the motion, and was laughed at by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who asked the House if any subject which it wanted 
tohear had ever remained unheard. The House was de- 
lighted, and the motion was voted down, nobody apparentls 
recollecting that there are one or two subjects which the 
House ought to discuss, whether it likes it or not. It takes 
a sharp Government whip to keep a House together on 
Indian nights. 








The last club saying is, that whatever becomes of the 
Ministry, Sir Robert Peel will not “go owt.” 

For the rest, the Windham case has at last reached its 
apotheosis in the shape of a bill avowedly based upon that 
most expensive suit. On Thursday last, Lord Westbury 
brought in a measure which seemed to please the Law Lords, 
as it certainly will the public. The bill hits every blot, 
squashes Mr. Warren, orders a Judge to preside, introduces 
the ordinary rules of evidence, puts the personal inquiry first, 
and turns those social nuisances, the doctors who believe 
everybody to be mad but themselves, out of the witness-box. 
They are only to be consulted when the matter of inquiry is 
beyond the sphere of plain common sense, and even then 
the jury had better refer to men of medical science acquired 
somewhere else than in Bedlam. Lastly, no evidence is to 
be produced which is more than two years old, Lord West- 
bury apparently believing that even in England, where the 
law makes it the interest of the mad doctor to keep his 
patients insane, there is such a thing as cured lunacy. 


The Highway Bill has been strangled. 


We are a practical people, if we may believe ourselves, 
but we certainly contrive to mismanage some practical 
questions in a most egregious style. We have summoned 


So he sent a “ friend’”’ with a! 


9/9 totally different purpose, and the work cannot be done 


}in the time. The Times proposes to use a road from Vic- 
| toria-gate to the Serpentine, and then by a belt of almost 
useless land to Exhibition-road. What is the obstacle to 
| widening Park-lane ? 

| The Queen has decided on the form of Memorial to be 
erected in honour of the Prince Consort. Her Majesty, in 
a letter of much feeling and dignity, chooses an Obelisk 
in Hyde Park, and appoints Lord Clarendon, Lord Derby, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, and the Lord Mayor, Committeemen, 
to carry out the design, which will comprise apparently 
bas-reliefs at its base. The question was referred to the 
Queen by the nation, and it only remains to carry out her 
Majesty’s decision, upon the most fitting scale. We only hope 
| the Committeemen will perceive that to make such a monu- 
|ment worthy of a nation, it must be of colossal proportions. 
There are quarries in England and Ireland which might, if 
wroperly hewn, produce monoliths before which those of 


I 
| Egypt should seem trifling. 


| 
| 
| 
| ——— 
| 
| 


| 
| 





The crisis so long anticipated seems to observant eyes at 
last approaching in France. The conversion of 44 per 
Cents seems likely to succeed fairly,—but the Legisiative 
| Body is bitterly hostile to the Italian policy, and a speech 
| from Prince Jerome on Saturday, defending the Revolution, 
| has created profound anxiety. Hampered by debt, irri- 
jtated by failures, and angry at the workmen’s distress, 
the nation is half inclined to recommence opposition. The 
Emperor, well aware that opposition spreads fast among 
| Frenchmen, has, it is said, to choose between two un- 
pleasant alternatives: either to suppress the last vestige 
of liberty and rule like a common-place despot, or place him- 
self at the head of the Jacobins and carry out a policy of 
propagandism. It may be that, awakened out of its habitual 
indolence, that dreamy brain may devise a third and a safer 
course, the more probable because the Emperor alone among 
Bonapartists knows that there is one thing stronger even 
than himself and his army, and that is France. 


The Government of France has prohibited the lectures of 
M. Renan, Hebrew Professor to the Sorbonne, on the ground 
of heterodoxy. It appears that the Professor, who is a Jew, 
spoke of the gradual development of religious thought as a 
fact, though without any attack on Christianity. The order, 
which was obviously passed to please the priests, will give 
deep offence in France. Frenchmen have Jost their liberty 
of political thought, but they are not prepared to give up 
also their philosophical freedom, espe cially at the call of a 
Government whici, suppressing the development theory, 
publishes in the same Moniteur an official report affirm- 
ing that manufactured articles have been found in the 
quaternary deposit. The Government punishes a Jew for 
disbelieving the Gospel, but asserts that man was contem- 
porary wit! the mastodon! 


A number of English ladies, all of the highest rank and 
most of the purest Toryism, have presented a turret-shaped 
crown to the Queen of Naples, the lady who defended Gaeta, 
and who shot Cardinal Antonelli’s sister’s cat. The ladies 
have sought to honour misfortune, or we might remind them 
that the mural crown belongs of classic right to those who 
save citizens’ lives, uot to those who are wasting them. 


Lord Canning has organized the new Councils, and the 
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root of bitterness made its appearance at the very first sitting | ties having applied for allotments. Considering th = 
of the new central Legislature. The Governor of Bengal | second instalment on the loan has been paid. the or at the Mi 
claimed the right to pass a “law of assurances”—the tech- | up exceedingly well. oe paid, the price keeps - 
nical Indian term for an act enforeing the registration of z —__—__— kir 
deeds—for his loeal council. He was promptly put down ;/ The Poor-rates and Pauperism returns for Eno] the 
but Sir C. Wood has turned India into a Federation, and} Wales show, as might be expected, a serious access;, and anj cla 
has now to see that the States do not swallow the Union. distress of the industrial classes vet not relatively tor 
—- year, quite so serious as might have fairly been ango ke ‘ 
A bill has been introduced into Congress which indicates | On the Ist of any oe eae thee ‘been apprehende * 
the policy the Northern States intend to pursue should they | relief were as follows. (in G47 uulene pr Sp ae re T nee wi 
eventually conquer the South. It provides that the States | turned) : 7” rat had been mp, bi 
having by rebellion forfeited their rights, have relapsed into In.door. Qut-door. Total : 0 
territories, and shall be governed as such; in other words, | First week in Jan.,1861 131,790 728,748 $60,538 — hi 
their laws shall be passed by the Northern Congress, and | Ditto, 1862.............., 141,241 760,143 901,384 43 per wi 
their officers nominated by a Northern President. It is a| The distress, however, though still on the increase is Ps _ 
plan which will work ; only, if this bill passes, what becomes much relatively greater, as compared with last year a & 
of the Constitution ? If one of the partners can tear up a| last week of January, as it was in the first. The numb a W 
deed of partnership, why not the other? The truth is, the| persons relieved usually increases towards the end Y ‘ no 
Americans, victorious or defeated, must reorganize them-| winter, and this year, though it is in advance of leat. ce 
selves and remodel their Constitution. It is not very diffi- | it is not so much in advance of it as it was in the rs du 
cult. All they have to do is to declare Congress possessed | weeks. For the last week in January we find: " bi 
of the powers of a Parliament, and the parchment withes In-door. Qut-door. Total - 
will fall from their limbs like burnt cotton. BI saniscitnassasinicbbiticaatign 133,525 786,474 919,999 es 
| } eeoge ___ ipeetieearnenassa 145,948 799,162 945,110 93 per 
a The eee Sy os “_" his egg ” Emperor, | We may hope, therefore, that though the disteces . “tl w Hi 
n ge > 4 sec » ineres its accelerati "See . 2 
ir ie. Wicainia denied. homeien oe oe the increase, its acceleration, relatively to the distress Of last 
E c uly, , his year, is not on the increase. 
voting his resources to a war with England, which, he se ieoiios . 
thinks, might be conquered at less expense than that of the eee . 
Russian and Italian wars. He pronounces the name of y TREK 2 fi 
Waterloo “ to revive all old animesities.” The speech pro- THE W EEK ABROAD. 7 
° + : — 5 
duced an avowal of the warmest loyalty to the Emperor from France.—The debate on the Address in the French Se tu 
the inculpated Prince, and a rebuke of his insane anti-Anglican | jen ynusually vigorous. M. Sécur d’Acuesse: on Ti erate has tl 
sentiments from M. Billault and the President. The Mar- | attacked M. de Persigny, whom he called the’ “Polina -- 
quis appears to be the Sibthorp of the French Senate, if we | Empire,”—a nickname which will stick—for his adie te i : 
are not wronging that deceased hero by the comparison. | democratic press. M. de Persigny replied, and described th 
The direction of the noble Marquis’s antipathies was per- | Empire as a Government strong to maintain order and tranquillity ¢ 
haps in some measure determined by his marriage with but wisely progressive and liberal. M. Pietri (the Emperor’s secret 7 
Madame Guiccioli, so long the mistress of Lord Byron ; for agent in Savoy and Sardinia) attacked the reactionaries, denounced f 
the Italian cause and the glory of England, which were both ae “ me = bie _~ — c Government when it n 
in their way dear to the heart of the wild poet, seem to be ttely ee hetien aah aide te alk one of ‘throwing P 
. ada wad : au aly into revolution and schism by still withholding Rome. M. d 
his favourite aversions. Perhaps he resents the principles | ja Rochejacquelein replied, urging that the election of Louis Napo. : 
of his predecessor. leon gave “‘a striking sanction to the hereditary principle,” and 3 
20a. inveighing against the leniency which has distinguished the treat. 

The table of British Exports for the year 1861 has now | ment of the democratic press. M. Baroche replied, on Saturday : 
been completed and published by the Board of Trade, and and then Prince Napoleon uttered the speech the points of whict ‘ 
shows just the falling off in the declared value of the export | Will be found in another column, and which broke up the sitting, d 
trade that Mr. Milner Gibson, in his speech at Ashton- though not before M. Billault had found time to repudiate the ti 
under-Lyne, had led us to expect. The total is 125.115.1337. meg aged a, of the Prince. one seen seems to have b 
in 1861, as against 135,891,227/. in 1860, and 130,411,529/. aaa -o pene ces ae ofeck lencliy to his phage by ro y 
in 1859—a loss of nearly 8 per cent. on 1860, and about 4| js ‘usually posted at the “mairies” ‘unnoticed, but the caine 
per cent. on 1859. The following is a list of England’s | crowded in thousands to read the Prince’s oration, which is said to have 
principal customers in the order of their direct importance, | produced a disastrous effect, stirring up everywhere the old revolt. ( 
going down as far as those who take 2,000,000/. worth of | tionary energy and virus. Still further to dissociate the Goven- t 
English goods : —_ os tg y gp Lee in ae Napoleon, the 

pinion Nationale has been “ warned,” nominally for an article dis. 
ee Um acrneee respectful to the Senate, really as the organ of Prince — 5 
2. Germany (including Hanse Towns, Prussia, Han- lo please the priests, moreover, the lectures of M. Renan, Hebrew ‘ 
over, &c.) . 12,937,273 | Professor of the Sorbonne, have been prohibited. He, it appears, } 
RN i 10.701.75g | bad delivered one which, though respectful to Christianity, contained ] 
4. South America (including Brazil, Buenos Ayres, &c.) 10,470,574 the theory that all creeds are natural developments of the mind, as ‘ 
‘. 5. United States . ye ee ef eee 9058.86 | influenced by race, physical situation, and political ideas. ! 
— -"Gaeeeeee 8,896,282 A curious contfliet has arisen between the Emperor and the Corps , 
7 Holleed. . . . i. . . 6,439,098 | Législatif. The Emperor has created General Montauban, who com- t 
OO . . 5.780.980 | manded the expedition to China, Count de Palikao, and a Senator, y 
9. British North America . . 3,696,646 with a salary of 1200/. a year. He has also recommended him fora € 
10. China (except Hong Kong) 3.114.157 dotation, or life pension of 2000/. This proposal was received in the I 
11. Spain. ee ere, 3,060,122 | Corps Législatif with a storm of disapproval which irritated the 
192. Russia 3.045 902 | Emperor, who published in the Montfeur a letter addressed to General v 
13. Turkey : oe ee a ee ee es 9,988,443 | Montauban, in which he stated that he had been advised to withdraw I 
| Ee | the bill, but should not, for the General’s services “had been for- 
15. Foreign West Indies . 2,167,178 | gotten on the morrow of victory.” He himself, said his Majesty, had 
16. Portugaland Asores. . . . ... =. =. « « 21935,366 endeavoured to secure a “national reward for an unexampled suc 
Besides these, the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, Belgium, cess,” and “only degenerate nations higgle about public gratitude. j 
British West Indies, Hong Kong, Sweden and Norway, sad _ say se "1 ae be = —s : 
Java, Singapore, and Gibraltar, all take upwards of 1,000,000/. ie ya! - a : f P re a ing ae Srey a i 
ee . “*- | Montauban arises out of some charges in Algeria, which were never 
worth of English goods, and take more or less in the order in | proved. ” “ 
which we have named them. The most remarkable change, Up to Thursday night, the applications for the conversion of Four- ; 
of course, is in the rank assigued to the United States, | and-a-Half per Cent. Rentes had not reached three millions sterling : 
which has fallen from the head of all our customers to the me 
fifth place in a single year. Iraty.—The state of Sicily continues exceedingly grave. The , 
aheiaaiaent official report of crime shows that during the last six months 227 

The Italian railway loan of 1,388,000/. has been well wilful murders were committed, besides 76 more attempted, an 
taken up, and a good deal more than the amount of the ; hie —» het dei bigy ha Mitel ¢ — the a ps te. 
lean was subscribed ; the subscribers being io the mand sees “ pede as the —— nce ” hundreds 7s gales ' 

ae a. t . aves hia eleased, whom the Government is now energetit 
part small bond fide Investors,—a large number of London ally hunting out, but of whom the local magistracy are afraid. The } 
shopkeepers and of private persons in the midland coun- | new police, however, have been introduced over the island, and the 
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Se tection bon nhamieed to 0 THE WEEK AT ) 
Minister of Justice has promise pn : 7 “tu 4 W UEUIN J QO Me 
men specially selected for their courage from all the courts of the - 
men § a. occ it ¢ rs, approve thi i 
i an gentry, it appears, approve this Innovation, as . 
kingdom. The Sicilian gentry, it ap} Pl ‘ -| Ponrtican.—An important and influential deputation went up to 
av the islanders are too closely linked together in a sort of - < ere : 
they say the isk : : y 1] Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles Wood on Friday week. which has 
“tie In Naples crime seems to be almost suppressed, but on the m : . ? 
clan tie. apie hn Nati been reported since our last issue. The object was to press upon 
<i» of February it was thought necessary to call out the National | °°", : , . 
T5ih of Feoruar) Thcestened demonstrations against the | *** Goverument the abolition of the duties on the import of cotton 
’ : or >press ‘eatened demonstr iS agains 4 
Guard in order to repress Ulrea . goods and yarn into india, which press so heavily at the present 
yporal power. ; ‘ ae . ‘risis on the Laneashire manufacturing interes » have so re- 
wre King it would appear, though still disinclined to Rieasoli, | “S'S °° *™ “7 : - b! = cape i = “eg pet 
! ° ~ ; . ently expiaine he unanswerabie arg - se ’ ; { ac- 
» personal hautear irritates him, has definitely declined to oust cently ra — rr ae - . ne = : usct yy the manufac 
soni aul : P “e -ondemn ‘se duties : » needless repes : 
a Parliamentary vote. It is, therefore, proposed to sen = rth Be Saese'S ‘hi 1a thet ade s , — to rept _— 
: : : substance > memorial, Which was that ¢ “J at the rece on. 
, a reguiar Parliamentary campaign, but Ricasoli, besides | 5\'"* nce of the memorial, which was that adopted at the recent Man 
somumnence . sqger ae sell apr chester meeting. It was signed by 500 manufacturers, bankers, and 
a friends, has the support of all the large number of Members , wr: , : 
aque Sen’ ete tas ond of he E “ay merchants ; and the Mayors of Manchester, Blackburn, and Bolton 
yo are afraid of a dissolution, anc of the party who dread France, “5 dae “eg ’ 
wid & , - ‘rench opini “H \* tattended by a long list of northern members of Parliament, com- 
and Ratazzi as a friend to the French opmlous. His weakness is the 1 4] } tat The | tal ‘ Ge 
; , a ; . vosed the deputation. » line taken was ress . yern- 
ral refusal of the best administrators to join him unless he ean | POS™ OM ee a Se SEaan Wap SO peeee Ce ee Sree 
peral | Deal iia Whee tom | -|ment the great advantages which already favour the Indian manu- 
establish an enfente cordiale with the King. There is a kind of |; . ~ Braye ;, 
re-establ : ie res gE epee a ge | facturer without @/so protecting him by a high import duty from the 
Whig pride among the leading politicians of Italy which breaks out titi f the Enclis| inate * i te tent ‘ 
gow and then inconveniently. Ricasoli has already been partially eSeag eigs na § 7 * he Enclich on - eee we } 7 <1 om 
sured for lenity towards some revolutionary committees. A reso- | 0S the apes, : ene oy reac Y omen — re = —. a 
ceus ¢ se hs he C ne. hae atioft < ; export it, and pay all charges of commission, msurance, &c.; next 
lution was proposed affirming that the Chamber was satisfied with i leet fe eee ied od : f is. 8d. 
his explanation, but an amendment declaring it “took note” of it | rt an a Our As worth a yout ad. a day agaist! an ave rage 0 s. od. 
us ©) 2 enanimously ja day for English labour in Lancashire. Altogether the deputation 
was passe ss |}regarded the natural disadvantages of the English competitor as 
: . - > es : - |amounting to 33 per cent., without reckoning any customs duty. t 
Avstaia.—It is reported, in spite of some denials in the Vienna “mb see cline pat y customs duty. It 
: 4 ln eel ; was stated by Mr. Ferguson that since the duties were raised 
ress that the Concordat will be immec iately revised, 80 as to enable | M W ls “ ” . ‘ders } 1 for 
Government to allow religious liberty to all sects |by Mr. Wilson, the “indents” or orders homeward for cotton 
the Govern ‘ © : rn {goods from the native and European houses in India had _pro- 
gressively declined, and that they did not now amount to one-fifth of 
Greece.—It is reported that an insurrection, assisted by the mili- | what they were before 1859. This, the most legitimate part of the 
tary, broke out at Nauplia, but was suppressed. The latest tele- trade, that of bond fide orders, as distinguished from the speculative 
me ever, (Feb. 15), announces severe tighting—“ three success- | supply, had therefore fallen off 80 per cent. Not one in ten of the 
gram, however, reo rs ply, ‘ l , 
ful engagemeuts’—between the r val troops and the rebels. The tele- | Indian natives,said Mr. Ferguson, wore cotton garments manufactured 
grams, Which come through Munich, are very unsatisfactory, and the |in England In answer, Lord Palmerston elicited the set-off that the 
facts will not be known till next week. It appears to be believed on | Indian manufacturers pay very much more highly for their fuel than we 
the Continent that the movement 1s the commencement of one | do in England: and Sir Charles Wood explained that the duty had 
veally directed against the Turks, and that it is fomented from | not yet had the practical effect of diminishing the quantity of cotton 
. | * . } . ws ‘ 
| goods sent to India, whether or no it has diminished the quantity bond 
er ecm | ide ordered from ¥ ngland by merchants there. For example, he said, 
9000 bales of cotton yarns were sent in January, 1862, to India, as 
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Italy. 





Rrssta.—The nobles of Toula, one of the thirteen districts in the 
Government of Moscow, have submitted to the Emperor a remark- | 


against 6000 in the same month of 1861. In other descriptions of 


able document, in which they urge the institution of a “Committee |¢0tton goods there had been a similar advance in the quantities 


for the preparation of projects of law.” 
nothing less than a Parliament, being composed of members ap- | 
poted by Government in a proportion not exceeding one-fifth of 

the whole, and of elected members, five from each province to be 

elected for three years. This Committee is to be entirely indepen- | 
dent of the Administration, though its votes will only have the forec 

of law when sanctioned by the Czar. This proposal was carried by | 
344 votes to 110, and received from the Imperial Government. the 
following reply: “ ‘The special intercession of members of various 
districts concerning the institution of a Committee for the pre para- 
tion of projects of law takes them out of the sphere of the attributes 
belonging by law to the Assembly of the Nobility; it is therefore 
without basis and out of place, and is left without notice.” 





Iypia.—The new Councils have been organized, and the supreme 
Council has held its first sitting. It comprises the old members and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Maharajah of Puttiala, 
Rajah Deo Narain Singh, Denkur Rao (Vizier of Gwalior), Mr 
Cowie, merchant, and Mr. Fitzwilliam, banker. The members 
speak from their seats, in a conversational way, but the meetings are 
attended by reporters. The Council of Bengal has not yet met, but 
it has been organized, and the members comprise four officials: Mr. 
Bullen, a merchant, Mr. Peterson, a barrister, Mr. Moran, a planter, 
and Mr. Maitland, President of the Landholders’ Association. ‘Thre« 
Hindoos and one Mussulman complete the Council, which will sit 
with open doors, keep up Parliamentary forms, and, backed as it will 
be by the local Government, will probably seize all power. At the 
very first sitting of the Supreme Council, the Lieutenant-Governor 
claimed for the local body the power of passing a bill making the | 
registration of titles compulsory. 

A company has been started in London, ealled the Indian Tram- | 
way Company, which proposes to supplement and feed the Indian 


railway lines by cheap tramways. 


| dazzled by its brilliance. 


America.—The Burnside expedition captured Roanoke on the LOth 
February, after three days’ bombardment, the particulars of which 
have not yet arrived, and it is said that there is nothing now but 
natural obstacles to retard the march upon Norfolk. Nothing of 
importance has oecurred in Congress. In the Senate, a series of re- 
solutions, in which emancipation was advocated as a war measure, 
were proposed by Mr. Summer, and laid on the table by 21 to 15 
The House of Representatives have unanimously passed the Senate 
Bill for the issue of 19,000,000 dols. on demand notes, and the War 
Committee has been directed to inquire into certain ugly rumours of* 
treachery on the Potomac. It was even asserted that the Confede- | 
rates were somehow aware of the Federal pass-word befure the Fe 
deral officers themselves. 

General Fremont had been acquitted by Mr. Stanton from all the | 
charges brought against him, and will shortly be restored to im 
portant command. 





arrest in Fort Lafayette, on a series of charges involving treachery | mental land forces. 


of the worst kind at, and previous to, the battle of Ball’s Bluff. 


| Washington’s military and political difficulti 


This Committee is to be | @ctually sent. Nevertheless, neither he nor Lord Palmerston disputed 
at all the urgent desirability of abolishing the duties as soon as possible, 


—but not before the revenue of India would admit of it. The Govern- 
ment reminded the deputation that these duties were not imposed till 
a4 per cent. income tax had been imposed and found insufficient. 
One of the deputation, remarking that if the force in India were re- 
duced to 50,000 men (instead of 75,000, which is the numerical force 


| estimated for next year), the expense of Government could easily be 
|defrayed without these duties, Sir Charles Wood replied that the 


number of troops kept in India was determined by the local Govern- 
ment of Judia, and that it would be a very bad bargain if the Home 
Government became responsible for the military expenditure in India 


in return for the cancelling of the obnoxious duties. The deputation 


| were, in fact, silenced, if not convinced, by this reply, for the latent 


assumption throughout has been that a larger ar ny Was retained in 
India than the Indian Government really wished to keep, solely to 
relieve the military expenditure of the Home Government. If this 
be really untrue, as Lord Palmerston and Sir C. Wood imply, there 
is little more to be said. If it be true, the d putation went away 
without pressing home its principal weapon. 

On Saturday last a breakfast was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
to celebrate the birthday of Washington. It was, of course, made 
the occasion for a Union meeting. Mr. Adams, the United States 
Minister, in a moderate and sensible speech, drew from the history of 
, and the ste idy pur- 
pose with which he surmounted them, a lesson of encouragement for 
the Federal Government Mr. George Thomp- 
sou made one of those efforts of oratory with which we are so familiar, 
likening the Federal Government to that “tall cliff” of which it is 
told that 

** Though round its breast the gathering clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
Mr. Lincoln, who is, wt Suppose, alluded toas “the head” in ques- 
tion, does not as yet appear to be aware of the aureole, or to be 
Perhaps, as in the case of the saints, it 
is visible only to anointed eyes. Mr. Morse, the United States 
Consul in London, who was on the Congress Committee of last 
session to consider the grievances of the South, bore striking testi- 
mony to the fact that the Southern representatives hever once put 
forward the tariff question as one of their grievances. lt was not 
mentioned by South Carolina in the declaration which preceded her 
it was not put forward by Mr. Breckenridge in the Presi- 
it was not insisted m by the Southern representa- 
ring the guarantees for which the South ought to 
and only theme of the Southern seces- 


at the present moment 


secession ; 
dential contest ; 
tives when consid 
ask. Slavery was the oue 
sionists. Other and less important addresses were delivered, couched 

The whole spirit of the meeting was 


in the same tone ol sentument, 


against al compromise with slavery. 


Muarany.—The Army Estimates for the coming financial year 
have been published this week, and show an increase of 600 in the 


General Stone, however, has been placed under | number of the staff’, and a decrease of 1194 in the numbers of the regi- 


Our total number of English land forces, after 
- mm 
deducting the Ludian army, is now computed at 145,450 men, The 
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estimates also show an apparent increase on the whole cost of the | son’s are advisedly put forth rather as what a clergyman is at libeney 

army for next year as compared with the estimates for that now | hold than as what he, the defendant, does bold. Thus whil 
As compared with the actual expen- | articles of the promoter assert that Mr. Wilson makes Chr the 

diture for this year, which includes a large part of the supple- | Tist a 


nearly expiring, of 56,7107. 


Tty to 


a 


“mere” man, and preacher of a divine morality, the defendant’, 


mentary cost of the Canadian expedition, the estimated expense for ; counsel maintains that the word “mere” is purely inferential. 
next year would of course not show an increase but a considerable | that while Mr. Wilson did ascribe to him the promulgation of 4 


diminution. 


crease, for India owes us 985,500/. for her Indian troops, so that, in | than this. 
Nearly the whole | in which the Bible is to be accounted the “Word of God” and 


fact, there is a diminution of at least 928,790i. 


Really, however, there is a large and even striking de-| new and higher ethical system, he did not deny that he was mor 


One knotty point of the argument also turns on the Senge 


apparent increase of cost is accounted for by the increased cost of | whether this applies to the whole Bible, or, if not, how far = 
the volunteer corps alone, which is for next year estimated at | clergyman is at liberty to judge for himself what are the Divine a 


211,667/., while last year it was only 163,276/.—a difference of | what 


48,3917. 


The following is an analysis of the numbers estimated for the | 


Queen’s forces in the English and Indian army for next year : 
English Army. 


the human _ portions. 
| Monday. 

| On Monday, Mr. Justice Willes, in the Northern Cireuit at 

| lisle, tried William Charlton, engine-driver, for the wilful murder ¢ 
| Jane Emmerson, at Durran Hill, on the 21st November. The mu. 


The argument is adjourned till 



















































































Cavalry (including Horse Artillery) . . . - 14,066 | dered woman lived near a gate across the railway, and it was } 
Infantry (including Royal Artillery and Engineers. 129,562 duty to open and shut these gates according to the time of the trai . 
a jand to exhibit the proper safety signals at night to the pass 
145,450 trains. The motive of the murder seems to have been to rob the 
Indian Army. old woman of her savings, and the evidence against the prisoner Was 
Cavalry (including Horse Artillery) . 10,062 (2000 of them not yet raised.) | strong, but wholly circumstantial. ‘The worst element in the Case 
nfantry (including Artillery) . . . 65,837 (6000 of them not yet raised.) | was an attempt on the part of the prisoner falsely to put off the gui 
75,899 on his brother-in-law, Thomas Robinson. The jury found hig 
Faglish Depots for Indian Regiments. 7,624 guilty, but strangely enough, notwithstanding this heinous element 
Pi tit in the case, recommended him to mercy on account of his previog 
$3,523 character. The judge, in passing sentence, gave no hope that this 
making the total of the estimated number for the two armies 228,973. recommendation would be complied with. 
The details of the expenditure are as follow: - The Head Mastership of Eton has been conferred on the Rey, 
ciibdleneisinsietcieetin — — py E. Balston, Fellow of Eton College, and one of the Assistant Masters 
| 1862-63. 1861.62. 1861.62. | 2 ~ school. , — — s University Scholar in 1839 
} and Drowne's Medalist In 1505-9, 
ge er - © = = ¢ — | 
— Soeanave sunwens. | £ = ~ £ 
wand Forces—pay allowances .........++. 5,355,596) 575,59 _ . a » fee ——; oe 
Miscellaneous Soaps eecceceees "706,892| 58,796 — Bc exo poe os —_ < a be oor this week, but a 
Volunteer Corps ........-... et 211,667} 48,391, — th of ath approaches, when a heavy amount of bills fal 
War Departments ..........seceeceeeseeeeees | 209,901, 8,068) _ due, the inquiry will increase and the rate of discount become firmer, 
Manufacturing establishments, engineers, At present it is 2}, 22 per cent. About 160,000/. of gold has been 
civil establishments, &c. .......++-+0+0: 334,151) — 64,544 | taken from the Bank, for shipment to the Continent, for the week 
—— a mi Gil..-.re000e} nye 71.848 94,356 | ended Wednesday last, but since then American supplies have sufficed 
Rothe ieee tod, tae... 1.634°317| 177/483| oid to meet the demand without further encroaching upon the stock of 
Warlike stores........... ce TE 2'060,276,  — | 140,305 | bullion. Tenders were opened at the Bank to-day (Friday) fe 
Fortifications ..... 163,491) 5,036 om 4,000,000 rupees (or 400,000/.) of bills upon the Indian Presidencies, 
on etiting» es 3 pore - | io _ Italian loan nig agen in a Five per Cent. Stock at 74, has 
Sarracks ........ sseceeeeeseseaseeceecseee ia 77,955, — | 2,2 een all taken up, but the scrip, which came out at $ to 1 prem, has 
Educational and scientific branches...... 296,283) 3",269 _ fallen to } dis. to par. A new French loan, of from 8.0 , 
| $ dis. ; a 3 n $,000,000/. to 
Tete) eflactive service. ........««... | 13,172,012! 980,757| 332,688 12,000,000/., is spoken of as likely. Messrs. Charles Bevaur 
Deduct Decrease _ 332,688) and Co., of London, are reported to have obtained the contract 
5 ; ae aeeeoyeres — for a new Turkish loan of 10,000,000/. A new Russian loan is 
Net Increase on effective service . ne | es — - as _ — we upon a —— The Sultan 
es ; jof Turkey has given fresh assurances that his Government 
Rewards ir alee endo io, ans mies 24,360) 60 | will strictly carry out all engagements with reference to the pay. 
Pay of general officers ........-...s+0se00e4 77,600 ou 1,000 | ment of interest on the loan of 1858, especially with reference to the 
= of reduced and retired officers ....... eases _ 10,947 | transmission mont hly of the funds necessary for paying the interest 
Pensions to wounded eficersvevecee| 25683] — 1 aie aah ad oh toa tageeeed in ceeeeee of ook 
= ; 2 5 WEEK, 5 yrove onsequence of stock being 
a en “ cadens analdiaes a 1,156°380 32'017 | rather short. eerie however, is dull. Chaasle are now up to 
Superannuation ......... iebiisinnesensid ae 143,364 5,213 | 934 to §; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 93§ to 3; Exchequer 
‘ i - — | Bills, 19s. to 2s. prem. ; Bank Stock, 242 to 244; India Stock 
Total non-effective service........ 2,130,858 88,804 20,754 | 224 to 226; the New Stock, 106% to 1074; the Five per Ceut 
 ecnegemegeeme oe <— 20,754 Rupee paper, 102} to 1024 ; the Five-and-a-Half per Cents, 107} to 
i AB HE tote a 18,050 108; and the Bonds, 27s. to 30s. prem. Business in the Foreigs 
Market has been pretty active. Turkish Bonds are better, at $54 to} 
Total effective and non-effective ; and 753 to 3; Mexicans are 343 to §; Spanish heavy, at 53 to 4; the De- 
NR ia ccaticsintucneusicneiianannd _ 15,802,870 ferred, 434; the Passives 193, 2; the Certificates 63, 74. These 


Net Increase on effective and non-effective service . * £666,119 
Of which, however, 609,4092. belongs to the supplementary 


estimate of Canadian expedition ; deducting which 609,409 


56,710 
we have 56,710/. as the excess of the present over the previous 
estimates. If both the 985,500/. owed us by India, and the 609,409/. 
for the Canadian expedition be taken into account, the diminution 
would be 1,538,199/. on the es¢imades of last year. 


Court.—Her Majesty has written two letters to the Committee of 
the Albert Memorial 
mode of expending that fund, the other intimating her own wish to 
contribute to it, not as the Prince’s wife, but as a Queen who loves 
to share in the aims and gratitude of her people towards a common 
benefactor. As to the mode of applying the fund, she expresses her 
wish that it should be devoted to erecting “an obelisk on a scale of 
sufficient grandeur” to the Prince, on or near the site of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, which he was instrumental in founding. Her 
Majesty has requested the aid and advice of Lord Derby, Lord Cla- 
rendon, Sir Charles Eastlake, and the Lord Mayor, in deciding on 
the special mode of carrying out this programme. 

H. R. H. Prince Alfred has arrived safely in England, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Osborne. 


Law.—lIn the Court of Arches the Articles against the Rev. H. 
B. Wilson have been partially argued, Dr. Deane and Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen being for the defendant, and Dr. Phillimore and Dr. Swabey 
for the promoter. At present, counsel on both sides have been 
heard, but Dr. Deane has not spoken in reply. The course of the 
argument is very similar to that in the case of Dr. Williams, the 
difference being, that while Dr. Williams’s assumed heresies are 
represented as being a mere exposition of the views of Bunsen, Mr. Wil- 


Fund, the one explaining her views as to the | 


; Securities are flat, in consequence of the refusal of the Spanish Gover 
| ment to do justice to the claims of the bondholders. Peruvian have 
oe eet to 100, 101; Russian 102, 103. Railway shares have 
|improved in value, and there is more doing inthem. North Westem 
lare at 903, 914 ex div.; Great Northern 114, 115 ex div. ; Great 
| Western 70, $ ex div.; Brighton 120, 122; Midland 1293, 3 ex dir; 
South Eastern 843, 853. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


——~>—— 


Hovse oF Lorps, Friday, February 21.—Volunteer Review at Brighton: Lov 
Truro’s Question. 

Tuesday, February 25.—The alleged Government Proclamation in Naples: Lor 
Derby's Question. 

Thursday, February 27.—The Neapolitan Proclamation: Earl Russell's Answer ' 
Lord Derby.—The Law of Lunacy: The Lord Chancellor's Bill. 

House or Commons, Friday, February 21.—The Distress in Ireland: Mr. Maguire* 
Motion.—Kensington and Bayswater Road: Count-out on Mr. Cowper's Motion. 

Monday, February 24.—The O'Donoghue's hostile Message to Sir Robert Pee 
Apology for Breach of Privilege.—Supply: Navy Estimates. . : 

Tuesday, February °* —Counts-out: Mr. Bentinck’s Motion.—Transport Servic' 
Mr. Lindsay’s Motion -Ecclesiastical Courts: Mr. H. Seymour's Motion.—Kensing*® 
and Bayswater Roa Mr. Cowper's Bill. 

Wednesday, Februa y 26.—Whipping Bill: Mr. Hadficld’s motion for second res¢- 
ing withdrawn.—Metropolitan Local Acts Amendment Bill: Second reading.—Co™- 
veyance of Voters Bill: Rejection of Mr. Collier’s motion for second reading— 
Qualification for Offices Bill: Third reading. . 

Thursday, February 27.—The Revised Code: Mr. Ayrton’s motion —Supp’ 
Naval Estimates, 


In the House of Lords, nothing was transacted after the discussion on th’ 
subject of the proposed Volunteer Review, contained in our Postscript “ 
last week. 

In the House of Commons, 





After the debate on the distress in Ireland, Lord PALMERSTON stated, a 
reply to Mr. Grirrirn (Devizes), that there was no truth whatever » 
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number of men and boys required was 76,000, against 78,000 for last year, 


that Sir James Hudson had, in concert with the Austrian and 





ort . . ° - Pp 
the repe ambassadors, addressed a remonstrance to Baron Ricasoli against | showing a reduction of 2000 seamen, and 200 men of the coastguard. 
ee elens of national feeling with regard to the temporal power of | The number of the Royal Naval Reserve, which he was thought over- 
the xP conversion of Rome into the capital of Italy. sanguine in estimating last year at 10,000, had that day reached 10,100, 


and the geal . ‘ “ 
the Pope, (First Commissioner of Works) moved for leave to intro- | and the Coast Volunteers numbered 8000, making a grand total of 95,000 


, COWPER J ». “ o . } : 
: g the construction of a road between Kensington and | men. Our active service fleet for the ensuing year would consist of two line- 





jace a Bill authorizing : r " dk eae on lattada “seo : , ag : 
0 8 er, and amending the Coal and Wine Dues Act of last year so as of-battle ships and eight other vessels in the Channel fleet ; nine line-of 

Bayswat » the defrayment of the cost of such road from the proceeds of | battle ships, four corvettes, and fifteen sloops in the Mediterranean ; 

wo legaline litan Improvement account. The requisite funds could not be line-of-battle ships, and twenty-three frigates, &c. on the North Ameri an 

the Metropo e rates of the parishes most interested, as they had no legal | station; and eighty-eight frigates, corvettes, and sloops in distant stations 


raised from th 
; to levy a rate - . : : 
acalt to say what portions of such parishes benefited from the road, and 
difheu. '’ 


} 
. : The Commiss Ts » E> ¢ 862 had | 

what portion did not. The ¢ mimi sloners of th be xhibition of 1862 had 
ply their funds for any suc h purpose. He proposed, there- 

| 

| 


for such purposes, and even if they had, it would be i- making a total of 149 ships for the coming year. The number of steam 
ships of the line afloat on the 1st of the month was fifty-seven, and four more 
were on the stocks. The grand total of our steam fleet afloat and on th 
the stocks was 580. The most important change to be introduced was a 
reduction in the armament of our line-of-battle ships. It was a well- 
hy the Sth and 9th Vic., and now invested in the I hree per Cents, to the ascertained fact that a 100-pounder striking a ship did more injury than 
struction of the new road, the urgent necessity for « hich was apparent | two fifty pounders, and the straining so much complained of in many of 
= the fact that all the traffic from North London to the Exhibition | our vessels was clearly due to their being over-weighted. It had been 
would otherwise have to pass through Park-lane, twenty-four feet wide in | determined therefore, as a tentative measure, to reduce the armament of 


is parrowest part, or Church-lane, which was but nineteen feet at the | such a vessel as the Revenge, hitherto carrying ninety-one guns, to seventy- 
1 ° ° . . _- 
one; the vessels being thus eased of 100 tons weight, and the loss of weight 


in broadside being made up by the advantage of having a few very heavy 
shots. With regard to our iron-cased fleet, Lord Clarence Paget stated that 
according to present arrangement there would be eleven such vessels afloat, 
in 1863 twelve, and in 1864 the full number now in process of construction— 

tifteen—would be completed. It was also the intention of the Government to 
ask the Committee to consent to the construction of a totally new style of 
vessel—a species of floating battery with six cupolas, according to the 
| plan proposed last year by Captain Coles, and each mounting two large 
She would have no masts, but would trust entirely to steam. After 


rer to ap > : 
me Py devote the sum of 34,4341, the proceeds of the penny duty levied 
tore, & 





narrowest. - oe : ; . 
Sir §. M. Pero (Finsbury) pledged his practical experience that the con. 
sraction of the proposed road by the Ist of May was utterly impossible. 
By the time the act was passed and the arrangements for commencing 

than 25 clear working days left, 


completed, there would not be more D 
and the undertaking would take nearer two years than 25 days. He sug- 
sted that in lieu of the propos 
the Victoria-gate, Bayswater-road, to the top of the bridge over the Ser- | 
pentine, whence it might be continued over part of Rotten-row. 

Lord Fermor (Marylebone), Sir J. V. Suecixy (Westminster), and | guns. 
Alderman SALOMANS (Greenwich), protested against the appropriation of | adverting to numerous details in connexion with an increased fleet, the nobl 
the proceeds of the coal tax to a work which was of so unjust a character | Lord concluded by moving the first vote of 3,078,121/. for the wages of 

74,850 seamen and marines. 


A prolonged discussion then took place upon many of the points raised in 


ed route a short road should be made from 


towards their constituents, who contributed largely to the coal tax. 

Lord PALMerston said it was clear that access to the Exhibition must 
be provided by the Ist of May, and that permanent accommodation was Lord Clarence Paget's speech, and the two first votes having been agreed tv 
required from north to south of Hyde Park. The bill of his right hon. | the Cuatrman reported progress, and the House adjourned. 

friend would accomplish both objects. In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 

Mr. B. Osporne (Liskeard) ridiculed the idea that a road three-quarters Lord Derby gave notice that on Thursday evening he should ask Ear! 
of a mile long could be made in two months, at a cost of but 30,0002. The | Russell whether he had received any information relativeto the extraordinar. 
construction of a temporary road was the only course open to them. He | proclamation which had recently appeared in the Neapolitan papers, and 
moved that leave to introduce the bill be refused. | which ordered that every house within a large district should be levelled to 

On a division Mr. Cowper's resolution was carried by 17 to 12, a result | the ground, interdicted all persons from setting foot within such district, 
which showed that there were less than 40 Members present, and the | and declared that if provisions for more than one day were found in any 
Speaker having again counted the House after the customary interval with | farmhouse its inmates would be treated as brigands, and immediately shot 

|} Lord Russevy had received no information on the subject, and would 1} 
| eladif Lord Derby would send him a copy of the proclamation. 
| In the House of Commons, 
Mr. Bentinck (Norfolk) moved that certain alterations should be made 
tof which would be that in case of a count- 


the same result, the House adjourned, 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, no business was transacted. 
In the House of Commons, 
Lord PaLmersTon called the attention of the House to a most important 


breach of privilege which had been brought under his notice on Friday | in the Rules of the House, the effect 

night. After explaining the privileges and rules by which the procedure | out, the name of the Member moving that the House be counted should b 

of the House was regulated in case of offensive expressions being applied | inserted next morning in the votes and proceedings of the House. His objec 

by one member to another, Lord Palmerston stated the circumstances of in making the proposal was to prevent the privileges of independent Members 


the breach in question. It appeared from the noble Lord's statement that | from being virtually abolished by the practice of counting out the Hous: 


. . ~* . . | . . ° 
in the course of his reply to Mr. Maguire on Friday night, Sir Robert | whenever an inconvenient subject was being discussed. 


Peel had used some expressions which The O'Donoghue had considered to | was entered into between the distinguished occupants of the two front 
ind the name of the Member 


An arrangement 


be offensive to himself. Instead, however, of resenting the expressions at | benches, and carried out by the “ whips,” 
the time by calling the speaker to order, The O'Donoghue rose and left the | who lent himself to the plan of interrupting public business was never 
had adjourned that Lord | known. Last Session there were twelve counts-out, and in 1860 there were 
thirteen. The effect of thirteen counts-out was simply to deprive independent 
Members of thirteen nights, or just one-half of the portion of the Session. 
period during which 


House, and it was not until after the House 
Palmerston received any intimation that he had taken offence at the 
expressions used by Sir Robert Peel. Late in the evening, however, 
he heard that a challenge to Sir Robert was contemplated by The | placed at their disposal. He also proposed to limit th 
O'Donoghue. He immediately wrote to Sir Robert Peel, reminding him | the Speaker may be called upon to count the House to the interval between 
that by accepting such challenge he would become a party to the breach of | one Member's sitting down and another rising. 
privilege involved, and that his official position would render it still more| Mr. KxiGutiy (Northamptonshire) seconded the motion. It frequently 
incumbent on him not to join in such an infringement of the privilege of | happened that, on occasions when 600 Members voted, and the fate of a 
the House. In the course of Saturday Sir Robert Peel was visited by a | Ministry depended upon the result, there were not forty members present 
gentleman commissioned to act on behalf of The O'Donoghue. He was | at some period of the debate. If that was the case during important de 
referred by Sir Robert to Lord Palmerston, who had personally requested | bate 8, 4 fortiori it might be expected to occur on ordinary occasions. If 
him to do so. Lord Palmerston informed this gentleman of his intention | it was really necessary for the transaction of business that forty Members 
to bring the matter before the House, and gave a similar notice to The | should be present, he would move that when the Speaker's attention was 
Donoghue himself. called to the faet, the doors should be shut, and the House counted without 
At the conclusion of Lord Palmerston’s statement, the Sreaker formally | the alarm-bell having been previously sounded, 
alled upon The O'Donoghue to express his regret for the breach of privi- Sir Georce Grey (Home Secretary) opposed the motion, which be 
lege he had committed, and to give an assurance that the matter should | thought would tend very much to discredit the proceedings of the House. 
proceed no further. It was not in the power of anybody to stifle discussion on any subject, 
Major Gavin (Limerick) then rose, and as “the friend” of The O'Do. however inconvenient, if forty Members considered it ought to be discussed. 
noghue, explained the part he had taken in the affair. Sir Robert Peel had | Besides other objections to the proposal, the limitation of the time for 
stated on Friday night that a recent meeting at Dublin, presided over by | moving that the House be counted to the interval between one speech and 
The O'Donoghue, consisted of “ mannikin traitors,” who emulated the | another, would enable any Member to make a speech of three or four hours 
“cabbage-zarden heroes of 1848,” and was not attended by a single person | duration; and then, by counting out the House, prevent any one from 
In consequence of this language, a challenge from the | speaking after him. 
Lord Ronerr Ceci. (Stamford) supported the motion. The present 





f respectability. 
O'Donoghue was entrusted to him, and was received, as had been stated, by | 
a reference to Lord Palmerston. He then waited upon Lord Palmer- | system of counting-out was the solitary instance of secresy in our Parlia 
ston, and was told by him what the rules of the House were. He then | mentary institution. If a Member chose to denounce a Minister, he must 
saw that the matter was to be taken up officially, and that the honour do so in the face of day, and his name was known. If he wished to de 
of The O'Donoghue was not to be vindicated in the only way in which he | nounce a particular policy, he did not shrink from publicity. But if h 
wished to insult a man against whom he had an enmity, or stop discussion 
upon a subject which both those in office and those likely to be wished to 
avoid, he had only to slink behind the Speaker's chair, where, unseen and 
» the legislative proceedings of 


Major Gavin) understood. 

The Speaker then stated that as the actual words used by Sir Robert 
Peel had not been resented at the time by The O'Donoghue, they could not 
then be discussed, and it was his duty again to demand an expression of 
egret from The O'Donoghue 

The O’DonoGuve then rose to explain, but devoted his remarks almost 
entirely to personal abuse of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Speaker then interposed, and reminded The 
third time that a distinct apology to the House was due from him 

The O’DoynocuvE then apologized to the House, and pledged himself to 
take no further steps in the matter. 


unknown, he was enabled to put a stop 
the House. 

Mr. Bernat Osnorne (Liskeard) protested against 
| odium on that meritorious body of men, the counters-out, who 
O'Donoghue for the | by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.’ 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 219 to 43. 

Mr. Lixpsay (Sunderland) then moved a resolution declaring the opinion 
of the House that her Majesty's Government ought to carry into effect the 

On the motion for yoing into Committee of Supply on the Naval Esti- | recommendation of the Select Committee of 1861, or at least such of them 
mates, a long and «esultory conversation took place, in the course of | as were unanimously adopted by the said Committee. One of the principal 
which a great variety of topics connected with the Navy were introduced. | of these recommendations was that, for the future, hired transports should 
The Speaker having left the chair, Lord CLarence Pacer (Secretary to | be employed to a far greater extent than at present, being much less costly 
the Navy) moved the adoption of the Navy Estimates for the year. The | than Government transports. They also recommended the creation of a 
figures of each vote having been given in last week’s Spectator, it is un. Transport Department, by which a great saving in expense would be 


hecessary to enter into the details of the noble Lord’s speech. The total | effected. 


iny attempt to heap 
“did good 
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Sir G. C. Lewis (Secretary for War) opposed the motion. He did not | 
believe that any great reduction in the number of officials employed would | from the opinion of ordinary men. It must be remembered that 
be effected by the consolidation of the transport business of the different | question in a lunacy case was whether the alleged lunatic was ¢ the ret 
despatches into one Board. ‘The abolition of the Emigration Board, and| managing his affairs, an issue which ordinary men are quite —_ 
the division of its duties between the Colonial Office and the proposed try. It was impossible that any good could result from the setae te 
Transport Board was a step which would be attended with serious difficul- evidence of half a dozen contradicting theories by half a dozen ae th 
ties. Government admitted the soundness of the principle of the recom- | With a view to reduce the minor expenses attendant upon 
mendation of the Committee, but hoped that the House would leave to their | he proposed that when the property of the alleged lunatic 


exclude all scientific evidence, except in cases where the subject was 


al men, 
lunacy Case 


“aro Pe WAS satisfactoripy 
discretion the steps to be taken in carrying it out. found not to exceed 10002. the Lord Chancellor should be empowered 
After some further discussion, the motion was withdrawn. effect by a summary order the be 


same Object as would have beg 
. . : » Sat issi 7 ; ; — 
Mr. H. Seymour (Poole) moved a resolution in favour of a revision of | under a commission of lunacy. P 


the Ecclesiastical Statutes. Three great branches of our law had been | Lords St. Leon ARDS, Cranwortn, and CHeLMsrorn briefly ad 
consolidated within the last ten years, and as there was not much business | the House, and while expressing their satisfaction that the subject 
before Parliament this Session, he hoped they would turn their attention to | taken up by Government, reserved their opinion on many o 
the consolidation of the Ecclesiastical Statutes. He did not propose to! until that bill had been laid before the House. ; 


lreseq 
ct had been 
f the deta 


touch the simply religious statutes, but of the 2300 temporal statutes, | In the House of Commons, 

which formed part of the Ecclesiastical Law, at least 1500 might be| Mr. Ayrron (‘Tower Hamlets) asked if it was the intention of Gove 

cancelled, | ment to adopt the course proposed by Mr. Walpole with regard to the . 
The Souicrror-GENERAL opposed the resolution as being inexpedient | vised Code—that the House should go into Committee to consider the wha 

and productive of no advantage. A _ bill would be introduced this Session | question. bis 


to remove from the Statute Book all obsolete statutes passed between the| Sir G. Grey declined to answer the question before Mr. Walpole had 
time when legislation commenced and the end of the reign of Henry VII., | stated what was the nature of the resolution he proposed to move in Com 
and it was certainly desirable that a similar process should be applied to | mittee ° 
the Ecclesiastical Statutes, before the herculean task of consolidation, 
which was not even recommended by the commission referred to by Mr sl 
Seymour. He could not for a moment agree with Mr. Seymour’s division | of his own, but to afford one more opp rtunity of putting forward his a es 
of the statutes into religious and temporal, as there was scarcely an act | on the subject. 
which was not, strictly speaking, specially concerning temporal matters. | A long and somewhat confused discussion then ensued, at the 
Several other Members having addressed the House, Mr. Stymour | which Mr. Hentry (Oxfordshire) complained that no definite 
withdrew his resolution. }ment had been made by the Government as 
Mr. Rour (Gloucestershire) obtained leave to bring ina bill making it | intended to take. 
imperative on the Courts of Chancery to determine every question of law or | 


Mr. Watroue (Cambridge University) said he had not given notice of his 
motion with a view to the House going into Committee on any specific 


close of 
announce. 
to the course they realh 


The House then went into Committee of Supply on the Naval Estimates 


fact necessary to enable them to administer the jurisdic tion they possessed. | Several votes having been agreed to, the House resumed. 
As the law stood, questions of law and fact were constantly referred to the Sir G. C. Lewas (Secretary-at- War) brought in a bill the object of why 


courts of law for decision; much delay and expense to suitors being | was to relieve her Majesty from the 


onerous task of attaching her sig 
caused by such procedure, 


manual to three different documents, in order to ratify every commi sion 
The Souicrror GENERAL stated that the Lord Chancellor would introduce | granted to military officers. 
a similar bill in the other House. 
The House having gone into Committee, | 
Mr. Cowper (First Commissioner of Works) again moved for leave to | 


The Souicrror-GENERAL introduced a bill to amend the law of copyright 
as affecting works of art, and the House adjourned, : 








introduce a bill authorizing the application of the Coal and Lime Duty Sube ~— ang the “I RIEND OF Inpra,” and * OVERLAND FRIEND oF [yptA, "will 
Fund to the construction of a sunk road between Bayswater and Kensing SS Sy Sk B.S Geoway, at akg llington-street, Strand, Lond 
ton, A long discussion then arose, and, finally, Mr. Cowper, “ seeing that | Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free 
the feeling of the House was so decidedly against the bill,” withdrew it, * FRIEND OF ExptA” 2 £ 
and the House adjourned. P OvarLanp Feimup of Inia . 

On Wednesday, in the same House, ae cae ae 

On the order for the second reading of the Conveyance of Voters Bill, | P¢ Ss | SC R | P | 
Mr. Cave (New Shoreham) moved as an amendment that it be read a | ‘ - 


second time that day six months. The borough he represented, like some | Born Houses of Parliament sat last night 

half-dozen others, was composed of a large tract of country, and the effect | Jy the House of Lords, 

of the bill in such cases would simply be to disfranchise the rural districts, | The Earl of CARNARVON asked whether any communication had taken 
and throw all the power into the town portion of the constituency, a result place between her Majesty's Government and the Government of foreiga 
certainly not contemplated at the creation of rural boroughs. Besides, the | States relative to the Southern blockade. Papers had been laid a 
very object of an election was to ase the table containing much useful information on the subject, but they did 
not mention whether any such communication had taken place. 


rtain the exact state of popular 
feeling, and by deliberately preventing all who were unable to walk, and 
too poor to hire, they would, to a considerable extent, defeat that objec t. 
After some further discussion, 
Mr. Coutrer (Plymouth) who had charge of the bill, urged the House | 
to pass this short and simple measure so as to be in force at the next dis- 





Earl Russevv said that no formal communication whatever had been | 
with any foreign Government on the subject. 
Earl Russevv stated that he had received a telegram from Sir James 


; ret , Hud on, in answer to his question as to the authenticity of the Neap 
solution. He met the objection that the bill would disfranchise the poor | proclamation, and it appeared that it had really been issued by the Lie 
voters by replying that it was not the business of the candidate to enfran- | tenant-General at Lucera, without the authority of his superior off 
chise him ; if funds were needed for the purpose the State should supply them. | jn the event of its not meeting ( 
He had adupted the recommendation of the Committee that the counties suppressed. - 
should be exempted from the operation of the bill, not on principle, but as | 
a compromise. 








with their approval it would be immediately 


In the House of Commons, 
Mr. Wr¥Lp (Bodmin) asked Lord Palmerston whether any communice- 
Sir Georce Grey (Home Secretary) said the bill would receive his | tion had been made to the Federal Government upon the withdrawal ¢ 
most cordial support, as he considered the testimony in its favour to be | the American squadron from the coast of Africa, ont whether any request 
overwhelming. , . | had been made to the President to permit our ships on that station during 
; w a ype there ~ gombp for the —_ - r 130; against it, | the absence of the American squadron) to ascertain the real nationality 
60; and the amendment was then put and carried. t »ssels hoisting » flare of the United States ? 

Mr. HaAprre.p (Sheftield) then nc the third reading of the Qualifi- 0 ee cat ha re by en made to the F 
cation for Officers Bill (a bill to abolish oaths of office), and an amend- | Government on the withdrawal of their African squadron, and the answer 
ment that it be read that day six months, moved by Mr. NEWDEGATE | was, that the step was necessitated by requirements of the blockade of the 
(Warwickshire), was rejected by 14 to 127. Southern ports. This answer, though it could not well be resisted, was 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, not very satisfactory, because it amounted to an admission that the Federal 

Lord Derny put the question of which he had given notice, relative to | Government had broken treats 
the alleged Neapolitan proclamation, which he described as “a disgrace to country felt great interest, and had withdrawn its cruisers for the purpos 
humanity itself.” ! ; of establishing a blockade which was injurious to our commerce. In re] 

Earl Russet, while agreeing with Lord Derby as to the atrocity of the to the latter part of Mr. Wyld’s question, he said that the President hat 
proclamation, questioned its authenticity, and expressed considerable doubt ; 
whether its appearance in the Armonia was suflicient evidence of its 
existence, 

The Earl of Derry repeated his question, as to whether any information 
on the subject had been received. 

Earl Russex replied that he had telegraphed to Sir James Hudson on 
the previous day, but had not yet received any answer. 

Lord MaLmesbury hoped that in case of the document being found to 





‘ederal 





engagements on a subject in which this 


no power to permit any squadron engaged in the suppression of the slav 
trade to ascertain the nationality of a ship hoisting the American flag 
Such permission could only be given by treaty. He believed that @ 
Federal Government entertained a most earnest desire to ¢ mploy all means 
at their disposal to put the slave trade down 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Clos 
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be genuine, Lord Russell would express an opinion as to the conduct of Friday. Fr my 
his agents at Turin and Naples in not having informed Government of its | 3 per Cent Consols Bank Stock, S por Cent ........--- OM 
existence. Ditto for Account.. India Stock, 104 pe —_— 
The Duke of ARGYLL stated that an Italian gentleman had informed | 3 P* r Cents Reduced Exchequer Bills, 19 u 
him on the previous night that the story of the proclamation had already rial sea — cero eel phe eal = tis 
been strictly inquired into, and the upshot was that it was proved to be a) Annuities Iss5 0.0... ate! iti, 
mere réchanffé of an old proclamation issued by Murat. FOREIGN FUNDS 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR moved for leave to introduce a measure for (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
the amendment of some matters connected with the law of lumacy, | 4 yctrian.....ccccccccccceecceeees ee eee 44 p. Ct 100 
and stated at once that he had been induced to take this step by the Belgian ...........:1.::00+ $$ — | ——— MEX ICATL «0.0... ceeeeesenereneenees ,— * 
flagrant exposure of the defects of the existing system consequent Ditto sees a-|— a an ~<a Al 7 ‘a 
upon the Windham trial. Nothing could be more objectionable, as een em oe ce ¢ —| 3 Seales Me ee alt ae 
affecting both parties, than the present system. He proposed, in cases | Chilion.... oe um Cente gt | ae 
of lunacy, to proceed by a writ to one of the judges in Westminster | Danish > —| —— {Spanish nein t= ; 
Hall, directing him to try the case as a simple issue of fact, and limit } a a oo a HOPTOG..0-.-0008 pie 194 
the jury to twelve; to confine the investigation to the conduct of the! pitt... 4 —| —< /Turkish Nee oth ae ae sy 
alleged lunatic for the year immediately preceding the first, and to] French... ae: 3} — 25f. 70c. Venezuela = 2 
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1a yom . a more, to forget whose power is giving them that ghasti 

TOPIC S OF 1 HE DAY. simulation of life. But Kittle thought, however, is ccna 
ORE oe _ .q |torecal English Liberals to a sense of the true significance 
THE PRINCE'S SPEECH AND THE EMPEROR'S | of all this. It is not liberty with which Prince Jerome is 
LETTER. sympathizing, but the ideas of the République Rouge. The 
HE Bonapartes are Jacobins who ean govern, and this Revolution, properly interpreted, restrains kings, it does not 
week the world has been favoured with an exhibition | boast ofan “ august founder” who conquered half Europe and 
of both sides of the family character. One and the same decimated his own people. It limits arist cratic power, but 
Moniteur contaius the speech in which Prince Jerome de- | it does not send the noblesse to the guillotine ; it contends 
fends the Revolution as Reds understand it, and the letter | heartily and openly with priesteraft, but it does not ery 
in which the Emperor rates the Legislative Corps as “ de- | “ Down with the priests ! It is this misdirection of the spirit 
enerate” because it refuses to sanction a military grant. | of liberty, this worship of force when directed against those 
The speech, though not the more important, is decidedly the whom we disapprove, this rush through blood to a new society, 
more effective of the two papers, and we shall, therefore, which Europe so deeply dreads, which has made the true Re- 
consider it first. In the sitting of the Senate on Friday, | volution so distruste d, and which the Empire is supposed to 
the Marquis de la Rochejacquelein inveighed against the|restrain. It is the false not the true Revolution which this 
unity of Italy, the “anarchical” press of France, and the | Prince Jerome affects. Can any man believe that he, a Bona- 
§ irit of destructive democracy which he said was again| parte, really cares for liberty, if liberty would restrict his 
+ oat) It was all very natural from the heir of the memo- | power, or would respect constitutionalism, or obey moderate 
ries of La Vendée, but it roused Prince Jerome into a reply | ideas, or, in short, do anything except destroy all that is old, 
such as only a born orator could have extemporized. The | not because it is bad, but because it stands in his way? He 





2 





- | : . ; 
ints were as telling as the whole was dangerous. He de- | hates the Ultramontanes, as do most Englishmen, but their 
detestation is for an evil principle, his for an Opposition. 


cared that the Marquis’s speech was the programme of a} 
counter- Revolution, defended the Italian leaders from the | He would enfranchise the press, and so would they, but his 
liberty is liberty to denounce, and theirs only to analyze. 
The words of the speech are vigorous and even healthy 
enough, but the occult meaning, the spirit of the Revolution 
which destroys but does not construct, breathes through 


charge of ingratitude to the Emperor, and asserted that the 
raison d étre of the Empire was only the Revolution. tee rhe 
Emperor's health was not drunk,” said the Legitimist, “at 
the Ratazzi dinner.’ “ Not so,” answered the Prince, the 
toast was given in order, but it is at Rome that the Em-/ them all, and the Senate was right at once in its fear and in 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ror’s bust has been broken, and the trusted friend of the | its reprobation. 
Pope, Mgr. Merode, sheltered his personal insults to the ruler The spirit which animates the speech is not, however, the 
of France under his sowéane. The Marquis had talked with | 
acertain subacidity of the election of Louis Napoleon as a} than ruffling the nerves of a few French peers. The subject 


only reason for blame. It will do mischief more important 


proof of “the hereditary principle,” but the Bonapartes, said | of the debate was the position of Italy, and the occasion of 
Prince Jerome, “ draw a distinction between two hereditary | the outburst was the accusation flung at Victor Emanuel of 
successions.” They, like their founder, believe that the claim | sympathy with the Mazzinians The speech of Prince 
ceases when the “ claimant ceases to merit the love and the | Jerome, alw ays the strongest defender of her claims, and by 
confidence of this great nation.” The Marquis had spoken | his marriage a member of her royal House, links the cause 
of his family. “That family,” retorted the Prince, “ obey-| of Italy, to all appearance, with that of the Revolution, the 
ing the dictates of their principles and of their ancestors, | cause to which it does not belong. The special excellence of 
rent the bosom of their country by the horrors of civil | Italian regeneration is that it has been effected without dis- 
war, while mine fell at Waterloo under the bullets of the|turbing society, that a country but yesterday enslaved is 
counter-Revolution.”” The Marquis detested the Revolu- well-governed DY a free Parliament, that there have been no 
tion, but if the Revolution were swept away, “the Empire,” | proscriptions, no massacres, no sentences, except by the 
under which M. de la Rochejacquelein is a Senator, “ would | regular tribunals or courts-martial, that the people, however 
have no longer any reason to exist, and it would only be | excited, have never attacked a class, not even the princes 
necessary to eall in the Due de Bordeaux and make him re-| who oppre ssed them, nor the pri sts who now denounce their 
place Louis Napoleon on the throne.” Telling repartees all, | freedom as an impiety against God. It is this restrained 
though, perhaps, a trifle too frank, and we cannot wonder | and humane vigour which has given Italians the support ot 
that the speech burst like a shell in the Imperial Senate. | England, which has emboldened Ricasoli to appeal to Europe 
The members of that iilustrious body are not much ac-| to judge between him and the charges of the reactionaries, and 
customed to such rough tongues. They discuss liberty | which has enabled the Emperor to face the dislike of all French 
as some theologians discuss salvation, as something to be} politicians to create a sixth Power, with her boundaries in 
defended with gravity or attacked with reverential form,|the Mediterranean. For months he has anxiously striven so 
not something of vital personal importance to every in-| to measure opinion as to make the evacuation of Rome seem 
dividual present. The scream of fear and rage with which |a just concession to the claims of the nationalities, with- 
the worthy Ultramontanes woke from their dreams to} out involving the surrender of the Papacy into the hands 
bear the voice of the Revolution once again resounding | of the Revolution. And now Prince Jerome has, in the 
through a Legislative Chamber, must have been pleasant} eyes of all Frenchmen, so linked them together, that if 
to those Frenchmen, the few who are left, who believe} Louis Napoleon withdraws the troops, the act will be 
them to be worse foes of humanity than even the Red! read by all men on the Continent as a concession to those 
Republicans. But when Prince Jerome, warming as the} Jacobin principles which the Empire was intended to limit 
true orator ought not to warm, lost the control of his|It is net to the ery of “Down with the nobles!” that 
judgment, and the sense of his position—and we would say | the Emperor can ask the support of England; and not with 
the use of his principles, but that use implies possession— the ery of “ Down with the priests!” that he can allay the 
and thundered out a full approval of the revolutionary cries | apprehensions of the Catholic world. We say priests, for 
which accompanied the Emperor on his return from Elba, | though the Prince tried to explain his words, and use fraitres 
“Down with the emigrants!” “ Down with the nobles!” | for prétres, that was apparently only an afterthought He 
“Down with the priests !”’ the Assembly recoiled as if the} was quoting Thiers, aud Thiers says distinctly “ prétres,” 
Day of Judgement had arrived for them. The Revolutionist | and besides, he was talking of Italy. The Prince is too good 
stood confessed, and Count Ségur d’Aguesseau best ap-|an orator to be suspected of words without meaning; and 
prehended the scene when he simpered out, ** This is in- | who are these ¢raitres against whom the Empire is to direct 
stinctive.” From every side arose interruptions, interpella- | its force in the Italian matter? The speech is a misfortune, 
tions, calls to the President, sarcastic interjections, and at |even if the Emperor sympathizes with its drift. If he does 
last threats. M. Billault tried to restore order, but oil ouly | not, if, as his history would seem to prove, he dreads but one 
calms the waves, it will not stop a cascade, and the Senate, | thing as much as dethronement, and that is the Revolution, 
in terrible agitation, suspended their sitting. |then the speech can but renew his conviction, that the old 
They had reason for agitation. There has not been such | danger is still but concealed, and induce him to close still 
a speech heard in a French Legislature since the Council | more resolutely the doors which, if they admit the fresh and 
of the Five Hundred was closed by bayonets, for the de-| healthy air, admit also the draughts which give fresh power 
mocrats of Louis Philippe’s day were not Reds, and the| to the hardly smothered fire. A probation for Italy, con- 
followers of Ledru Rollin did not speak like this man with} tinued till society is endangered, or fresh repression in 
absolute power at their backs. The Revolution has found} France.—these are the only alternative consequences of 
& voice in a Senate where every man has a salary, and one} Prince Jerome's disastrous display. 
is half tempted, in delight at seeing the dead bones stir once! Let us look at the other side of the Imperial mind. 


| 
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General Montauban, who commanded the French force in 
China, has been created, for his services, Count de Palikao— 


a curious title, but not, perhaps, more absurd than that of 


the English Viscount whose title comes from a Portuguese 
cape. He has also been created a Senator, and recom- 
mended for a dotation of 20007. ayear. There is nothing un- 
usual or extravagant in the arrangement, but it has produced 
a fierce and most unexpected burst of opposition. General 
Montauban is most unpopular in the army, and there is some 
Algerine transaction recorded against him which society 
has not forgiven even to a victor whose laurels were earned 
so far away. The Legislative Corps will, it is said, refuse the 
grant, from which its murmurs have already taken all grace 
and spontaneity. So clear is the dislike to the measure, 
that the Emperor has penned a Napoleonic letter, and 
published it in the Moniteur, declaring that the Legislative 
Body has forgotten Montauban’s services on the morrow of 
victory, that the Emperor had wished to honour by a na- 
tional dotation an unexampled success, and that “ degenerate 
nations alone higgle about their public gratitude.” In re- 
commending the dotation the Emperor is officially in the right. 
If Montauban was fit to command he is fit to receive the 
reward of victory, and it is especially necessary to reward 
most freely those whose distant services may be forgotten in 
the presence of inferior but more visible services at home. 
But if an Emperor can publicly censure his Legislature thus 
with success, what becomes of its authority? And if he is 
not successiul, what becomes of his own? French legisla- 
tors give up much, but honour is dear to them yet; and a 
public reprimand of this kind may seem to the majority not 
so much to justify as to demand opposition. The Emperor, 
we believe, has made a mistake, and the crowds who for 
hours thronged the mairies to read the Moniteur, the Em- 
peror’s letter, and the speech of “ notre Prince,” prove that 
there are still men in France eagerly waiting for the low 
sough which heralds the breaking-up of the ice. The difli- 
culty may be surmounted with ease, General Montauban 
may insist on withdrawing, or the Legislature may declare, 
as English Senators would, that they cannot in such a 
matter decline to ratify the personal pledge of the sovereign ; 
but the effect will remain. The iron hand has been seen 
under the velvet glove; there bas been an open appeal to 
the army against the Legislature ; and it is plain, even to 
French prolétaires, that the “master” claims exemption 
from the restrictions which he himself has imposed. In 
one and the same day members of the reigning House have 
avowed clearly the Red ideas which frighten the middle class, 
and the autocratic spirit which alienates the Reds. 


THE O’DONOGHUE OF THE GLENS. 

OME of our readers may have observed with surprise 
that the passage of arms between Sir Robert Peel and 

Mr. Maguire, on Friday week, was not joined in by the Irish 
Members after their accustomed fashion. They took part, 
indeed, in the discussion, but only for the purpose of adding 
to the mass of contradictory evidence, the production of which 
is the peculiar feature of debates on Irish distress, as it is of 
running-down cases. The polyangular fire of personalities 
which it is Sir Robert’s pride and pleasure to provoke, was 
for once silent. On the part of one, at least, of the non- 
combatants, this unusual meekness is now handsomely ac- 
counted for. The breast of The O’ Donoghue was labouring 
with thoughts too big for words. Some remarks of Sir 
Robert Peel had the effect, we are told, of drawing “ the eyes 
of the whole House” upon the youthful Member for Tippe- 
rary, and there seems to have been a mesmeric influence in 
this corporate stare, which prevented the object of it from 
taking any immediate steps to break the charm. The trance, 
however, was of short duration, ending, probably, with Sir 
Robert’s speech, and The O’Donoghue recovered himself 
sufficiently to leave the House “ very indignant and highly 
irritated.” It is unfortunate that no account has been pre- 
served of the manner in which this internal convulsion made 
itself apparent, but some outward manifestations there clearly | 
must have been, for the news of the impending eruption 
reached Lord Palmerston the same night. Doubtless he knew 
from experience the temper of a young Irish gentleman too 
well to have much doubt of what the morrow would bring 
forth, but his first apprehensions concerned not the safety but 
the prudence of his colleague. If an Irish member was trailing 
his coat down Westminster Hall, it was clear that no ordinary 
pressure must be brought to bear upon the Chief Secretary to 


rings the changes on his duty asa Member of Parliamn 
and as an official person, and reminds him that the one forbi, 
him to be guilty of a breach of privilege, while the othe 
renders it incumbent on him not to make himself a party tp. 
public scandal. The events of the morning justified Lord Pal. 
merston’s precautions. The O'Donoghue consulted a friend 
and the friend called on Sir Robert Peel. But Lord py! 
merston’s warning had taken effect, and although Sir Robert 
declined either to withdraw or to explain what he had said 
he prudently insisted that any further application to him o, 
the subject should be made in writing. Major Gayin q. 
cordingly wrote to him in due form, stating that the eXplans. 
tion (which he had refused to give) was “ not satisfactory.» 
and requesting to be referred to a friend. : 
One would like to know what was the precise point of gi, 
Robert's sentence to which The O'Donoghue objected. Iteoulj 
hardly be the word traitor, for a man sensitive about charyg 
of treason would hardly make speeches promising hostile 
Americans aid. Nor could it be “ mannikin,” for though th. 
word is doubtless injurious, still it diminishes the importanes 
of “ traitor ;” and though The O’ Donoghue seated in Paris. 
ment may be much less linposing than if standing bare-heade; 
on Tower-hill, still he is much more comfortable. It mys 
have been the “non-attendance of any respectable person,” 
the people attending having been held, with true Irish jp. 
consequence, to include the man who asked their attendanee 
This, however, is en passant. Late on Saturday night 
came an answer from Sir Robert Peel to the effect thy 
he had referred, not the Major, but the subject, to , 
friend, whose name he did not mention. In this unsatis. 
factory position affairs remained during the following day, 
but on the Sunday evening the gallant Major's patience 
was at last rewarded. He was referred to a friend, anj 
that friend no less a person than the Premier himself 
That night his dreams must have been sweet, and probably 
the only alloy to his pleasure was a manly regret that the 
last recorded precedents of duelling did not sanction the ex. 
tension of the combat to the seconds. But, alas! these fair. 
seeming hopes were destined to speedy extinction. Before 
the morning was far advanced he would gladly have re. 
exchanged the certainty of to-day for the suspense of the day 
before. He saw Lord Palmerston, indeed, but instead of 
the delightful details of time, and place, and pistols, for 
which his soul was yearning, he had to listen to a recitation 
of the “rules of the House.” But Major Gavin was not 
unequal to the occasion. He was not to be drawn away 
from the great question at issue by such paltry evasions 
He boldly looked facts in the face, and withdrew at once 
from a discussion conducted on such an unworthy basis 
“ Oh, my Lord!” said he, “ if this is to be taken up officially, 
there is no use in my taking up your time further.” The 
curtain falls on the Major in an attitude. It rises again with 
Lord Palmerston describing the whole affair with the easy 
audacity which only the grand old gladiator seems able to 
exhibit, and a Parliamentary explanation, during which The 
O’ Donoghue contrived, really cleverly, to use language as 
hard as his adversary’s without being stopped, and a pro- 
mise that the matter should go no further. 
There was much that was comic in the scene, but the 
comedy was not of the sort which sensible men will approve. 
English wit was sadly at fault when it supplied a wanting 
sarcasm by an insult, and Irish wit was surely astray when 
it tried to turn the laugh by offering pistols for two. It 
is all very well to make fun of the inconsiderate nonsense 
uttered in the Rotunda, stuff of which The O'Donoghue 
twenty years hence will be as heartily ashamed as his 
hearers, or it might be necessary, were Lreland in a different 
condition, to take up the matter seriously, and denounce the 
speaker for treason before the appointed tribunals; but a 
Secretary for Ireland should have at least the discretion to 
do either the one or the other. No one can have less 
sympathy with Irish faction, whether Orange or National, 
than ourselves; but even the factions ought to be ruled, and, 
if possible, suppressed, by the Government, not simply 
assailed and libelled. It is quite true that The O’ Donoghue 
at the Rotunda talked in a style which in any country but 
this would be accounted treasonable, and that there 1 
something very absurd in a form of sedition which makes 
speeches at a sensation meeting, resents the loss of the 
Commission of the Peace, and placidly takes the oaths 
and its seat in the Parliament whose existence it 80 
hotly denounces. But Sir Robert Peel is in Parliament 
the Irish representative of the Government, and his duty 
as such was either to laugh or to punish, in either case not to 





prevent him from putting his foot upon it. Accordingly, he 
at once despatched a letter to Sir Robert Peel, in which he 


insult. Jf The O'Donoghue is a traitor in the eyes of Go- 
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rernment, let them prosecute him as such. If he is not, if|or leave the port with impunity. Under these circum: 
the British Government in the present state of Ireland, and in stances, can the blockade of Charleston be held during those 
its new and most wise forbearance, can rise to @ p alicy of lofty months to have been effective ? a 

indifference, and treat a seditious speech as a mere outpouring it is not an easy question, depending much on conflicting 
of frothy discontent, then let it maintain that nobler attitude evidence and much on the judge's bias, but, on the whole, we 
consistently. Sir Robert Peel may say what he likes, and take believe Earl Russell’s decision in favour of the blockade, 
the consequences, but the Irish Secretary can have no right | given on the 15th February, was based on other than poli- 
to stigmatize any party whatever in Ireland as traitors, yet | tical grounds. He assigns no reason, but there is, at least, 
jeave them to work out their treason unpunished, and un-|one which is patent to every observer. If a blockade so 
menaced with prosecution. f they are contemptible, let| kept up is not efficient, then it is impossible to define a 
the Secretary pass on, contemning them, in silence. If they | blockade. If a blockade only exists where no vessel can 
are formidable, let him fight them, but with weapons other | pass, then no such thing as a blockade ever existed, or ever 
than a Parliamentary condemnation, uttered before they | will. No squadron, however strong, could so guard a port 
have been tried or even heard in their own defence. The | that a vessel commanded by a tolerably reckless officer could 
British Government prides itself, and most justly, at once on| not in a storm, or a fog, or the darkness, or some other 
its strength and its clemency, but to taunt officially is neither | inevitable contingency, hope to creep out to sea, or glide 
to spare nor to crush. We can imagine a Government} into harbour. Or, again, if no blockade is efficient which 
which, like some of the evil Governments of fifty years since, | does not keep out vessels of more than a certain size, where 
should regard every Irish “movement” as treasonable, and} is the line to be drawn? Must the blockading fleet include 
every blustering speech as a crime. And we can sup- | vessels which can steam in two feet water, or must their 
port a Government which, honestly occupied with efforts | draft be extended, until, like the Hudson steamers, they can 
to benefit Ireland, can afford to listen with calm dis- |“ float in a heavy dew?” Does it take a schooner to break 
dain to the threats of dying factions—the crackle of darken-|the blockade, or may we draw the line at a sloop? The 
ing embers—and the wild talk of men whose acts are those | usefulness of the cargo is no guide, for a fishing sloop of 
of decent tax-paying citizens. But we cannot imagine a| forty tons could carry in powder enough to win a battle, or 
Government which occupied in searching into the re-| keep up a diplomatic communication. The common sense of 
ported misery of the people, and, confident in its strength,} mankind, the verdict as it were of the international jury, 
declining even to appeal to the laws, still tells its power- | must in such cases be the rule, and we think it decides that 
less adversaries that it has no wish to conciliate, and|if there is a blockading squadron able to seize any sea- 
regards them not as mistaken subjects but as open foes. | going trader, and willing to do its duty, the blockade must 
Sir R. Peel’s speech was a grievous mistake—all the more| be considered fairly established. A belligerent cannot be 
so because the sentence must have been prepared, and the|expected to waste its strength in providing for every 
speaker, after days of reflection, did not apologize for words | “dodge ”’ to which sharp neutral traders may possibly have 
which, if they did not exceed the licence we give to a Par-|recourse. Such a squadron existed off Charleston, and 
liamentary speaker, wholly outstepped the decorum expected | though we in justice acknowledge that a case can be made 
of a constitutional Government. Most men, and all Celts,|out to prove partial and temporary inefficiency, more 
feel a sneer more than an injury; and whatever the absur-| especially as regards the small ports along so vast a coast, 
dity of The O’ Donoghue, or the discontent of his followers, it | yet the balance of evidence seems to us, as to her Majesty's 
is of the highest importance that every faction in Ireland| Ministers, to incline to the American side. We have 
should feel that it has justice and not reviling to expect | quoted this case of Charleston because it is one of the worst, 

| 








at the hands of the British Government. Sir Robert Peel | many other ports apparently being most efficiently watched. 
showed courage when he recently defied a rancorous priest ;| Galveston was blockaded in October, so that only small 
but it is not courage nor statesmanship either which calls a| sloops could leave. From Galveston to Tampa Bay (Mexico) 
young Irish member a traitor, yet refuses to bring him to| the official report to the Admiralty pronounces the blockade 
trial—which pronounces his constituents foes, and leaves | effective, and though subsequent reports are less favourable, 
them to work their enmity. there may have been only a temporary and accidental sus- 
pension. Consul Cridland can only ——- one a — 
7 _ s aeaallamai ccaalat ‘ i _ |on the coast of Virginia. Acting Consul Coppell considers 
THE EVIDENCE ON THE SOUTHERN BLOCKADE. | New Orleans perfectly closed, and though aon Magee 
HE papers on the Southern blockade just presented to reports several vessels which have run the blockade from 
Parliament leave the question very much where it was| Mobile, it does not appear that they succeeded without 
before—that is, open to every variety of opinion. If that be | imminent danger of capture. In no ‘one case do we per- 
au efficient blockade which prohibits foreign trade, and in-| ceive any attempt to enforce a purely paper blockade, or to 
tercepts ordinary intercourse, which exposes the trader visit- | set at detiance the law which affirms that a blockade to be 
ing the port to a predominant risk of capture, and absolutely legal must be maintained by an adequate force. If the 
prevents any vessel above a certain size from quitting it, papers are read with a determination to see inefficiency, 
then this is an efficient blockade; if, on the contrary, a} there is plenty of evidence; but judged in that spirit of con- 
blockading squadron to be efficient must be able to catch | sideration which it is our duty to show to a friendly Power, 
every vessel which enters or leaves a port, then this is not} or with that general regard for blockades which it is our 
efficient : a general result which has only this one advantage, | interest as the strongest of maritime belligerents to display, 
that it does not preclude new evidence. Take, for example, | the blockade must be pronounced oue not ineflicient enough 
the case of Charleston, where we have a consul, who, it is to justify interference. 
clear, would break the blockade if he could, and who is, con- ; I 
sequently, vigilant and careful in his inquiries. This officer, ea enieenas 
Mr. Bunch, reports on the 4th of September, that the MODERN MARTYRS. 
blockade is “ most inefficient,” and that two large British | JT is wonderful what a demand for martyrs there has always 
ships have entered the harbour within a week. On the 30th | been in this much-maligned world of ours. Called selfish 
of September, he again reports that between Charleston and | and hard and cynical, it is yet ever on the watch for victims 
Savannah there is no blockade at all, vessels entering at| of oppression on whom to lavish its sympathy. It was all 
discretion ; while forty-one vessels entered the harbour of|very well for Mr. Canning to ridicule the enthusiastic 
Charleston between the 25th of July and the date of his| Radical’s desire to right the knife-grinder who had no story 
letter. On the 11th of October, his subordinate, Mr. Ful-| to tell, but there are always a host of amiable enthusiasts 
larton, says, among other facts, that the line of steamers be- under the influence of a similar feeling. Fortunately in this, 
tween Savannah and St. John’s River, Florida, has been! as in other cases, demand may be trusted to call forth supply, 
kept up without interruption. On the 9th of December, Mr. | and martyrs of some sort are seldom lacking. John Wilkes 
Bunch forwards another list, showing that thirty-six vessels|was a noble specimen; and to-day there is that beautiful 
had entered Charleston within the month of November. His| Amazon, the Queen of Naples, to whom as the mirror of her 
reports, indeed, generally tend to show that on the average | sex, four duchesses and a long string of “ noble ladies,” have 
about one vessel entered Charleston harbour a day. Yet, it| presented a testimonial and address. Detractors have, in- 
would appear certain that during the whole of this period a | deed, alleged, that these enthusiastic redressers of grievances 
strong blockading fleet, including at least four armed frigates, | have a way of selecting their heroes somewhat ill, and 
was stationed off the coast, that it performed its duty with | squander their pity and admiration on unworthy objects. 
annoying efficiency, and that British traders were very fre- | Aud perhaps the real martyr does commonly suffer in silence ; 
quently captured. Indeed, the consul who makes thejbut if he will not come forward and supply the popular 
reports almost always adds that no large trader could enter | craving, he cannot complain if his place should be usurped 
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by some one who does not shrink from crying his grievances | members of the Bench do not preside at each sitting for the 
in the market. It is not that these noisy complaints are | examination of witnesses, and that the length and frequene 
always altogether unfounded or insincere. In no dispute is| of the adjourmments are serious disadvantages to the de 
the right wholly on one side, and human nature is prone to} fendant. No doubt it is difficult for a body of men, most of 
justify itself by distorting little into great injuries, and mag-| whom are overwhelmed with other duties, to spare the tim 
nifying some mere incident into the cardinal point of the | which an investigation of this kind necessarily occupies, byt 
quarrel. Doubtless, even a wrong-doer has a right to jus- | holding an honourable post, they may be fairly called on to 
tice; but it is, nevertheless, vexatious, when vociferation is | make some sacrifice to discharge its duties. If an appeal js 
mistaken for proof, and when owing to some mere in-/made from their decision to the fifteen Judges, a committe 
formality of proeedure, wrong assumes in the public mind | of three would be appointed, who would sit every evenj 
the colour and garb of right. |continuously till the case was disposed of. The Benchers 
It is, perhaps, the worst part of all courts of honour, of all | are bound to adopt the same course ; to see that the trial jg 
tribunals which pretend to try a man, not for the breach of | conducted from beginning to end by the same persons, ang 
any written law, but for conduct unbecoming.a gentleman, | without unnecessary adjournment or delay. It is not fair t 
that they are so prolific of this kind of squabble. To how | throw on the accused the duty of objecting to any breach of 
many martyrs have the courts-martial of the last ten years|this rule, for he naturally shrinks from prejudicing hig 
given birth? And at the present moment all the daily | judges against bim by putting them to inconvenience, op 
papers are filled with the protests and speeches of a learned |manifesting distrust. Still it must be observed that the 
vietim of the Benchers of the Middle Temple. On the jus-| Benchers consist of the leading members of the Bar, mep 
tice of the censures passed on Mr. Seymour we have nothing | whom habit and education have alike fitted for the discharge 
to say. it rests, as yet, purely on authority. The Benchers, of sueh duties; that it should in fairness be assumed that 
the heads of the legal profession, in whose number the Lord | they all read the short-hand writer’s notes of the evidenee; 
Chancellor is included, affirm, and Mr. Seymour denies it. ‘and that some of their number must be present at the exa. 
The latter, no doubt, appeals to the public, but until the | mination of every witness, and can report to the rest the 
publication of the evidence the appeal can not be answered. | impression produced by his manner and bearing. It may 
Nor is it easy to see by what right he throws the duty of | well be doubted, if the peculiar qualifications of the tribunal 
publieation on his judges ; or why, if he really desires it, he| be borue in mind, whether these irregularities have ever 
does not print the evidence himself. Meanwhile, no reason- | produced real injustice. But it is not enough to avoid real 
able man has any grounds on whieli to form an opinion on | injustice. Judges, especially judges who sit in secret, should 
the merits of the case, and we express none. But Mr. Sey- | be above suspicion. 
mour has also incriminated the character and procedure of| On the other hand, Mr. Seymour has thrown doubt even 
the tribunal by which he was tried, and Mr. Daniel Whittle | on the more plausible of his complaints, by others which are 
Harvey, another martyr of thirty years’ standing, has rushed merely ludicrous and frivolous. From the first moment of 
into print to back his complaints. The question is of some | bis arrival in England, he tells us, a set bas been made 
public interest, and it may be well to consider how far their | against bim; he has laboured under the curse of Swift. Let 
grievances are well founded. | Mr. Seymour find some other of the numerous Irish gen- 
In the first place, by whom should a question of profes- 'tlemen who practise at the English bar to indorse bis asser- 
sional honour be tried if not by the leading members of|tion. Did the Northern Circuit ever make a set at Mr, 
the profession itself? If a clergyman’s conduct is in| Baron Martin? Did any one ever grudge to Mr. Justice 
question, it is left to a given number of clergymen to! Willes or Sir Hugh Cairns their brilliant success? If Mr. 
pronounce whether there is a case for legal investigation. Seymour has failed to acquire the favour of his own profes- 
If an officer’s honour is at stake, he is tried before a military | sion, he must attribute it to some more substantial cause 
tribunal. Similarly, every barrister is responsible to the | than the accident of his Irish origin. 
Benchers of the Inn of Court to which he belongs—a Court | Nor ean it be disregarded in estimating the justice of his 
comprising the Queen’s Counsel, with some few eminent | complaints, that he actually charges it against the Benchers 
juniors—the very class from whom the Judges are selected. | that they sit after dinner. Amid the convivial habits of 
The impartiality of the judicial body has long been prover- half a century ago such a grievance might have been heard 
bial: is it possible that the class from which it is chosen can| Without a smile. But a body of gentlemen who dine at 
be altogether partial and unjust? Again, if the list of the five, and will be seen during the evening at professional con- 
Benchers of either of the Inns be examined, it will be found | Sultations, or in the House of Commons, or in private 
that at least one half, either from holding some judicial office, | Society, do not in these days get drunk by seven; and if 
or some other cause, have ceased to practise. The other half} Mr. Seymour were in a position to appeal to the judges, 
will be equally divided between the Equity and Common Law they would and could sit at no other time. To those learned 
sides of Westminster Hall, so that it is only in one fourth part | persons, even Mr. Harvey, who seems to indorse this charge 
of the tribunal that a feeling of rivalry can by any possibility | 28 against the Bar, shrinks from imputing such a weakness— 
exist. Of that fourth, surely no smal! part may be assumed | at least, it is hard to see what else he can mean, by calling 
to be men of integrity and honour, and the few who remain | 22 appeal from the Benchers to the Judges an appeal from 
would certainly, by the smallest display of an unworthy Philip drunk to Philip sober. 
animus, enlist the feelings of their colleagues on the side| For these reasons, it seems that there is no reason to think 
of the accused. It is to be observed that neither Mr. | that any better tribunal could be devised in whose keeping 
Edwin James nor Mr. Seymour ever objected to the fitness | t0 place the honour of the legal profession. We have not 
of the Benchers to conduct such inquiries. Mr. Whittle serupled to point out the defects in its present procedure, but 
Harvey, however, prefers on a nice point of professional | 6° those defects the injustice which Mr. Seymour has suf- 
honour the opinion of a committee of the House of Commons. fered, if injustice he has suffered, cannot with any show of 
That isa matter of taste ; and he certainly has established that | probability be imputed. Every human tribunal is liable to 
it would be likely to prove a more lenient tribunal. error. Even twelve men in a box have been known to go 
Among the most prominent of Mr. Seymour’s grievances | “T°, and every term has its proportion of new trials, on 
is the secrecy of the inquiry which he has had to undergo. | the ground that the verdict was in flagrant contradiction to 
The custom, however, was certainly introduced for the bene- | the evidence. It is not impossible that on the main question 
fit of the accused. Mr. Seymour’s own conduct, for instance, | Mr. Seymour may be in the right, but it is for him to prove it. 
was impugned in respect of certain private pecuniary trans- At present his claim to be regarded as a martyr rests on no 
actions. It might well have been essential to his defence to substantial ground. Mr. Whittle Harvey has at least the 
lay bare the sources and amount of his income, and it would | decision of a committee of the House of Commons in his 
surely be a cruel hardship to force a man to expose his|favour. Mr. Seymour as yet has, and can have, none but 
private affairs to the public, or retire disgraced from his ‘his own. ‘There is, indeed, a Mr. Mercer Murray, who did 
profession. Still so just is the dislike entertained by Eng-|20t feel sufficient interest in Mr. Seymour to come from 
lishmen to the very name of seeret tribunal, that some | Vieby to England and give evidence in his behalf, but who, 
alteration in this respect is to be desired. Why should not | instead, wrote him a letter, in which he awarded him in terms 
the accused be always offered his choice between a publie |“ crown of martyrdom.” Very satisfactory, if one only 
and private inquiry ? If he chose the latter, he could not | kwew Mr. Murray’s authority to confer the rauk ! 
afterwards make the privacy a grievance; if the former, | nen 
no one could be injured by it but himself. Mr. Seymour, | THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
however, has omitted to state whether he ever demanded : Bishops are at last unanimous. Taught by the ex- 
publicity, so long as he still hoped for a total acquittal. pense of the suits against scandalous or heretical 
Another equally just ground of complaint is that the same! clergymen, which have been of late so numerous, they 
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, = Church Discipline Act. Doubtless it will effectually 


ovide for the relief of their Lordships’ pockets, but the 
wublie will hardly gain much by it, if, under the cloud 
of dust which it raises, the attention of Parliament is 
once again diverted from the consideration of the whole 
question of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The vitality of these 
institutions has indeed been remarkable. Before either of 
the three Courts of Common Law existed, they protected 
our chattels from the grasp of confiscating Seigneurs, and 
administered the wguitas canonica, while that of Chancery 
was still undreamt of. In 1827, the attack on them com- 
meneced. In 1855, and again in 1856, the Liberal Go- 
vernment of the day attempted to transfer their whole 
jurisdiction to the Courts in Lincoln’s Inn, but the hos- 
tility of the Bishops and a natural dread of Chancery 
availed to defeat the Bills. Then the expedient of con- 
stituting a new Court of Probate and Divorce was resorted 
to, and the Ecclesiastical Courts robbed of all that jurisdiction 
whieh ordinarily brought laymen into their grasp, ceased to 
attract their fair share of public attention. 

In truth, since Sir Cresswell Cresswell commenced his 
labours, they have existed with sadly diminished splendour. 
The Court of Arches retains its jurisdiction over clergymen 
accused of violations of the law of the Church, but the minor 


diocesan courts scattered over the country, the chief seats of 


iniquity, are now obliged to content themselves with an oc- 
casional squabble over a pew or an archdeacon’s fees. The 
fact is, no man will enter them who can escape by submitting 
to any ordinary amount of injustice. Their judges are noto- 
riously incompetent ; they are cumbrous, dilatory, and expen- 
sive, and exist only for the sake of the fees which they enable 
their officials to exact. The best mode of dealing with these 
medieval establishments would be simply to abolish them. 
The questions with which they deal are all questions of pro- 


perty, and might be transferred at once to the courts of 


common law. <A squabbie about a church rate, or the repairs 
of a church or parsonage, may well be left to the same tri- 


bunals by which all other questions of this sort are satisfac- | 


torily adjusted. If the compensation of the officials should 
present any practical difficulties, the registries, which are 
attached to these courts, and from which the emolument is 
chiefly derived, might be allowed to linger on during the lives 
of the existing place-holders, The functions of the registries 
might be otherwise provided for, or they might be allowed, 
alter being carefully reformed, to perform any trifling duties 
which might still remain to them. 

It is impossible to dispose equally summarily of those 


eally important duties which are performed by the Court of 


Arches in respect of clergymen charged with immorality 
of life or unsound doctrine. On the whole, it is perhaps to 
be desired that they should be still discharged by a judge 
appointed ad hoe. It is not that the rules which regulate 
the life of a layman are or ought to be more lax than those 
which regulate the life of a clerk, but that the latter, by the 
solemn engagements which he has contracted with society 
and the Church, and the latter only, has submitted his con- 
duct to an earthly tribunal. 
by a code which attaches criminality to many actions which 
other men may commit with impunity. He is, in fact, only 
in the position of all other professional men, and who ever 


. . . . . | . . 
thought of testing the conduct of a barrister or soldier by | prosecutor never proceeded with it. 


any other than a professional standard? If the separate 
Jurisdiction of the court is still to exist, there is certainly 
no judicial officer, with anything approaching the time at his 


disposal, which the judge of the Admiralty Court enjoys. | 
|in the present session we are not sanguine 


Whether in his ecclesiastical capacity he does or does not 
still continue to be known as the Dean of Arches, isa matter 
of comparatively trivial import. But this is certain, that 
Whether under the same or a different name, the court should 
assimilate its practice and procedure to that of all the other 
courts, and ought no longer to be guided by the principles 
of the Civil Law. 

It is not that we would venture to allude with disrespect 
* that imperial jurisprudence on which the law of Scotland 
and of all the Continent is based. Singularly enough, while 
the public are w isely anxious to reduce all exceptional forms 
of procedure to the uniformity of English law, lawyers are 
endeavouring to enlarge the narrowness of our domestic 
Jurisprudence by a resort to the maxims and principles 
oi the civilians. And, indeed, justice may be well dis- 
pensed under either system, so long as it 1s administered 
by men of liberal mind competent to mould and adapt 
us principles to the changing requirements of each 
changing age. 


| 


He must therefore be judged | 
fee , . te ld leave them alone 
would leave him alone, he would leave them alone. 


| 


by it, is always long-lived. 


But this is just what a handful of second-' 


eed to introduce a Bill for the Amendment of|rate men can never do; and such, in spite of here and 


there a brilliant aceident, must ever be the character of 
a small knot of practitioners administering an exceptional 
system in an exceptional court. On the one hand, in the 
dread of missing substantial justice, they have fallen into a 
laxity of practice which is the fruitful source of extravagance 
and delay ; on the other, they have adopted, in the applica- 
tion of principles to novel circumstances, a narrow and 
pedantic technicality which ties the hands of Justice and 
makes her well-nigh as powerless as she is fabled to be blind. 

This is not, however, the only reason why the clergy 
accused of offences against the law of the Church should be 
tried by the principles of the common law. So long as eccle- 
siastical charges are investigated before tribunals guided by 
exceptional principles, so long do we maintain a line of se- 
paration between the clergy and the laity, so long does the 
priesthood assert its right swb Romana lege vivere, and vin- 
dicate its pretensions to a personal law. The danger may 
seem chimerical to some, but this is not an age in which even 
the smallest vantage-ground should be conceded to such 
assumptions as these. 

The long list of clerical crimes, to be found in the reposi- 
tories of ecclesiastical learning, may, after all, be reduced to 
a few heads. Non-residence, simony and plurality, are 
now provided against by statute, and every other 
exclusively clerical sin may be reduced, either to irre- 
gularity in the discharge of some of the services of the 
Chureh, immorality of life, or unsound doctrine. This 
latter charge must, of course, always be left to the de- 
cision of the court, which can alone pronounce what is, or 
is not, the law of the Church. But why should a clergy- 
man charged with any irregularity which depends on a dis- 
puted fact be deprived of the benelit of ajury? Why, inany 
case, should not the witnesses against him be examined in 
open court, and tested by the ordeals of cross-examination. 
What is there in any of these cases to prevent their being 
dealt with on the principles of the common law. Let it not 
be forgotten that these imputations involve the loss of a 
man’s freehold, or at least his suspension from it; that they 
strike, moreover, at his professional status, his honour, and 
the prospects of his family and himself. Such charges would 
be none the worse established for being ventilated in the 
free atmosphere of our ordinary courts. 

Shortly, then, our plan is this: 1. The institution of a 
new court, either under a new or old name, to replace the 
Court of Arches, for the trial of clerical offenders; such 
new court to administer justice on the principles of the com- 
mon law. 2. The abolition of all the ecclesiastical courts, 
and the transfer of their remaining jurisdiction to the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country. It would, perhaps, be de- 
sirable, as a safeguard against oppression to an unpopular 
incumbent, that parishioners should not be at liberty to 
commence proceedings against their clergyman without the 
consent of the Ordinary. There is a parish in a midland 
county, in which the son of a wealthy attorney preferred to 
the bishop against his rector the three following charges: 
First, that he had returned home from a party at two a.m. 
Second, that he had been heard to say that if his parishioners 
Third, 
that he had run a race with a layman without his shoes on. 
The second article of accusation only was not denied, but the 
A man obviously, how- 


almost 


ever, might be dragged from his parsonage to London to 
answer charges merely frivolous and impertinent, and some 
simple rule should be laid down for his protection. 

That this or any other scheme of reform will be adopted 
: A grievance 
which must be estimated by the severity of the wrong which 
it inflicts, not the number or importance of those who suffer 
Even the Ecclesiastical Courts 
would not, probably, be in want of apologists. There are 
minds to which antiquity commends itself for its own sake, 
whose lamentations would not fail to be raised over the de- 
struction of what is, we should be carefully informed, 
the sole relic, except the House of Lords, of the Norman 
constitution of England. This opposition overcome, which 
alone would be too strong for any private member of Parlia- 
ment, the Bench of Bishops would still remain behind. To 
diminish the costs of proceedings, which they themselves 
defray, is one thing ; to consent to the abolition of Courts, 
of whieh the patronage is in their hands, merely because 
they prey upon the public, is quite another. If, as Sir 
George Grey has indicated, we are to wait for reform until 
there is complete episcopal unanimity on this head, we may 


l 
wait indeed. When all Bishops shall have ceased to desire 
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patronage, when all Bishops shall have been shamed out 


of nepotism, and shall shrink from supporting their officials | 


in the exaction of fees for which nothing has been done, 
that time will have arrived when all Courts shall be closed 
for want of suitors, and the contentions of humanity be for 
ever still. 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


( NE of the many impediments to English comprehension 

of the United States is, that their people speak Eng- 
lish. If they did not, our information would come to us, so to 
speak, filtered, through special correspondents, translators, 
and men whose knowledge enabled them at least to pare away 
superfluities. As it is, intelligence, written with all the 
minuteness of local gossip, reaches a public without the ad- 
vantage of local information. The mass of details bewilder 
the judgment, and reduces the imagination, perhaps the most 
important faculty in studying foreign questions, to momen- 
tary inanition. Men can realize border war conducted on 
a great scale, but not the scene in Missouri. They can 
follow, as it were, the steps of an army, but not of individual 
soldiery. They can make out the drift of revolution in 
Russia, of which they hear only when some step has been 
taken, but not of a change in America, of which they hear 
something every day. Most men who attend to the matter 
at all read American papers, or know American politicians, 
or listen to men who have made American politics a:study; and 
as all these authorities differ, and all offer crude massesof facts, 
they end usually by a frank acknowledgment that they can- 
not express, much less form, a consistent opinion. They 
want a mental emetic before the judgment can act. 

This evil is not quite so visible in military affairs. Prac- 
tical Englishmen, watching a distant campaign, do coutrive, 
by a sort of instinctive process, to reject superfluous details. 
They may read details, but they really retain only the salient 
facts—the victory or defeat, and the bearing of the advantage 
gained. They read, for instance, perhaps, half a dozen accounts 
of the victory at Fort Henry, but they only remember that 
three gunboats captured the place, tiat it commanded the 
Tennessee, and that consequently the road by that river is 
open to the Federal force. Just now there is a general im- 


7 . . ae 
j at least the power of keeping himself at the top, and the 


mob of generals, guerillas, and politicians who have hitherts 
done duty as army chiefs, finding a man among them Whose 
voice is loud enough to be heard, are falling back into rank 
They were all fretting, and bickering, and worrying th 
departments, but they seem disposed to obey Mr. Stantoy 
who, to quicken their zeal in that direction, has practicaljy 
assumed the supreme command. The President is by |gy 
| Commander-in-Chief, and the moment he steps forward jg 
| that capacity, General McClellan becomes only General of, 
| particular army. Mr. Lincoln, relying on his subordinate 
/ has ventured to take this step, and all orders west of the 
'Blue Ridge now go straight from the Minister at Wo, 
The change would be unwise were its object increased intep. 
ference, but it really involves only increased liberty fop 
Generals at a distance. They now need only advance 
| their own discretion and they are sure of support. The 
| consequence is, that the enormous combinations which only 
| trained armies can effect, are for the moment laid aside, ang 
Generals Buel, Halleck, Hunter, and a host of men stilj 
less known to fame, but each in command of armies, can yg 
| the energy, the rashness, and the shiftiness which are the 
characteristics of volunteers. The first material result 
‘of this change has been the advance on Fort Henry, 
| but the moral effect is not to be estimated by aur 
single incident of the campaign. The South has nov, 
| instead of one overgrown army, to resist five, each a3 
large as the Generals can handle or the commissariat feed, 
|all acting on one plan, but each moved at the discretion 
'of its own leader. General McClellan used, it is said, to 
telegraph orders for immediate attack or immediate halt to 
officers a thousand miles distant from his own camp. 
The new cheerfulness of the Generals has communicated 
itself to the people, who, democrats though they may be, have 
discovered by experience that the first need of mankind is 
| to be led, that even a silent pillar of cloud, if it be but visibly 
' foremost, will make the advance of thousands coherent and 
effectual. No great civil leader has yet appeared—not evena 
Mr. Stanton—but the revolution is perceptibly marching, and 
behind it, as usual, the people are falling into their ranks, 
| In other words, the vast mass of opinion which in times of 
|national crisis always surges about helplessly is becoming 





pression abroad that the tide of ill-fortune which set in| coherent and firm. The nation begins to know what it wants, 
against the North after Bull’s Run has fairly begun to ebb. | and to shape for itself, more or less roughly, a consistent and 
Nobody cares much to examine the facts on which he founds | working policy. A great man would shape it more quickly, 
his opmion. Indeed, if cross-questioned on any special} and perhaps make it a grander work, but the millions of 
success, the hopeful speaker would probably end by giving it | minds now employed on one and the same design will at least 
up, and retaining his impression unmoved. It is, we believe, | construct something which meets the immediate need. The 
a just impression, though even those whose business it is can bias of all men’s thought in America is obviously towards 
hardly trace out its reasons. The capture of Fort Henry | one great change—a strong central authority able to compel 
is not a very mighty event, when the territory to be subdued | organization and to raise revenues adequate to a fighting 
covers 800,000 square miles. Buruside’s expedition, though | civilization. The people, in short, are becoming republican 
decently successful, hasonly captured Roanoke, and so gained | instead of merely democratic, and as with each new step in 
a good point d’appui from which to attack the Carolinas ;| that direction they find they become more strong, the pro 








but as the South is not for the moment a commercial State, 


the injury inflicted can scarcely have a great influence on the | 


war. General Hunter is about to do something wonderful 


in the Far West, but, as he says, he has no means of trans- | 


port, and no very clear ideas about improvising any. The 
Army of the Potomac is as motionless as ever, and losing 
confidence in its Commander-in-chief, while the atrest of 
General Stone on a charge of deliberate treachery bewilders 
the soldiery, and may have the most terrible effect in the 
next action. Soldiers who suspect their generals criticise 
instead of obeying. 


probably by this time in operation. Our correspondent, 
indeed, affirms that national bankruptcy, with all its conse- 


quences, is row upon the Americans, and deprecates any | 


attempt to undervalue the crisis. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the small precipitate left in the critical crucible, the popular 
impression is correct, and the cause of the North has for the 
last fortnight steadily advanced. 

It isa moral and not a physical gain which has been 
really achieved—a victory in the bureaux rather than in the 
battle-field. The whole Department of War has been silently | 
reorganized. In the first place, Mr. Simon Cameron, whose 
presence benefited only contractors, has been removed, and | 
sent, if not to Siberia, at least to St. Petersburg, and his sue- 
cessor is in one respect at least happily chosen. Mr. Stanton 
dare be impertinent, and the swarm of hangers-on, place- | 
hunters, contractors, and petty swindlers who infest Wash- 
ington ante-chambers, are slinking off in search of easier prey. | 
Moreover, if not a man of extraordinary eapacity, he has | 


The tax-bill is not yet framed, while | 
the law making inconvertible paper a legal tender has re- | 
ceived the assent of one branch of the Legislature, and is | 


gress will be more and more rapid. 

1. The mere fact of a terrible contest waged to preserve 
‘nationality, tends to strengthen the central authority, for it 
elevates the idea of the State as the supreme object o 
respect, and the only thing worthy of sacrifice. The mea 
who are ready to die for the Umion are compelled uncon 


sciously to assist in investing the authority which presides 


in the Government with a strength it has never possessed. 
Accordingly, the President is invested with a revolutionary 
authority, before which all the old powers give way. Mr. 
Lincoln is not much respected, but he can, nevertheless, 
dismiss a Minister with a word, strip the Commander 
in-Chief of five-sixths of his power by an order in the 
bu: eaux, and alter the whole plan of the war without any 
utterance at all, The politicians were powerful, but Mr. 
Lincoln appoints a Secretary who sets them all at defiance. 
The Generals were more powerful, but Mr. Lincoln, a civilian, 
quietly sends their orders. The newspaper press was most 
powerful, but Mr. Lincoln arrests the special correspondent 
of the most powerful journal for over-intrusive conduct. It 


/may be argued that all this is temporary, and we trust these 
revolutionary acts may prove so, but ideas once adopted are 


never temporary, and the North has gained the idea that the 
President ought to rule. It has not, indeed, as yet give 
him permanent means, possibly does not intend to give 
them to Mr. Lincoln, but the idea is there, and the power, 


‘when the provisional status is over, exists to carry out. 


Only a longer tenure is required,—for the “ prerogative 
is already great—and the Democrats themselves are urging 
for all other offices a permanent or greatly increased 
tenure. The revelations of the Van Wyck committee 
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have thoroughly disgusted the people. Like the French,| in the courts of the petty German princes, of the second in 
the Americans are eager for money, but, like them also,| the councils of Austria and Prussia, and of the third in the 
they resent pillage, and over-estimate pecuniary integrity. | bestand most intelligent portion of the middle classesthrough- 
Then they are weary to death of incompetence ; they have} out the country, but especially in the smaller States of the 
discovered that experience means much in government | Confederation. The last party, though numerically the 
gs well as the counting-house, and the journals are erying| strongest, is as yet ill organized; and, therefore, the poli- 
eagerly for a return to the rule which alone they say will} tical struggle lies for the moment between the adherents of 
induce the best men to seek office. The belief that “one man} Austria and Prussia on the one side, and the advocates of 
jsas good as another, and better too,” is given up. Appoint- the confederate three-state scheme on the other. Both 
ments during good conduct are strongly advocated, and it} these parties are essentially monarchie in principle. They 
needs but to extend the rule to the heads of office to create} will not deprive a single one of the thirty princes of his domi- 
an administrative revolution. A president appointed for| nions, but aim only at creating a central power, with certain 
ten years, and supported by a permanent body of oflicials—| confederate functions, such as the command of the united 
this would be a Government strictly republican but widely | armies and the conduct of foreign affairs. It is nearly the 
different from that which exists. Moreover, while this pro-| same scheme as that proposed by Napoleon III. at Villa- 
cess goes on, the whole position of Congress is changing.| franca, and which failed so signally in the case of Italy. 
The advocates of State rights may still be powerful, but the| Whether Germany will be more fortunate in its realization 
eople are clamouring for heavy and for equal taxation. It| remains to be seen. 
js Congress to which they appeal, and the power which The stumbling-blocks of German unity, it is tolerably clear, 
must decree heavy taxes must also have power to enforce} are its thirty sovereigns. They and their families form a 
them. Whatever else is uncertain, it is clear that hencefor-| powerful phalanx of near five hundred members, and, with 
ward an American citizen will, on the matter of taxes, be| their courts and the persons immediately interested in 
strictly a subject. The people may repudiate the debt, | their existence, would make a little army by themselves. All 
may disband the army, may strive in every unscrupulous| of them are intimately allied by ties of blood, and, in fact, 
way to shake the yoke from their necks. But, there is one| constitute but one great family of brothers, cousins, uncles, 
thing they will not do, and that is, suffer themselves to be| and aunts. How to discipline this army under either two or 
attacked with impunity, either by rebels, if they conquer| three heads, or “ mediatize” it in some way or other, is a 
the South, or by rivals, if the South gains its end. To defend | puzzle hitherto unsolved by the most enthusiastic advocates 
themselves they must spend, and spend as a nation; and| of unity. Only one of the thirty sovereigns, the Duke of 
the power which levies the taxes is certain to be in the end| Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, brother of our late lamented Prince 
the centre of national life. At the same moment that Con-| Consort, has as yet declared his willingness to cede the whole 
gress is strengthened by the assumption of this new power, | of his sovereign rights to a King or Kaiser of Germany ; and 
it is also improved, and rendered fit for its work. Opinion} two more, the Grand-Dukes of Baden and of Saxe- Weimar, 
is reducing its emoluments, and though the representatives} have given assurance of a partial surrender under certain 
cling to their privileges with despairing tenacity, they feel| conditions. The rest of the thirty are obstinate in holding 
that the battle is lost. With Members unpaid, or badly|their own. They have no objection to some new sort of 
paid, no mileages and no offices open to interest, the trade| shadowy Diet being placed at Frankfort or elsewhere, to ex- 
of the politician is gone, and the constituencies must perforce | change diplomatic compliments with the Emperor of Brazil 
elect men who can live without pay from the State. The re-| or the Sultan of Morocco, and, perhaps, to nominate a general- 
velations of personal corruption tend in the same direction. | inspector for the annual review of the Confederate troops ; 
The journals exclaim against “ hungry” candidates, and if} but they are dead against any subtraction of their real sove- 
the present condition of feeling lasts—and it is sure to| reign rights and privileges. his, they are well aware, involves 
last while taxation is heavy-—wealth may come to be consi-| a diminution of their wealth as much as of their political 
dered a guarantee for honesty instead of a disqualification | consequence ; and the first being naturally quite as important, 
for office. A Congress filled with men whom the people} if not more so, than the latter, it follows, as a matter of 
respect, and invested with power to levy a heavy tax-| course, that “mediatization” is a question of life and death 
ation, would be almost a Parliament—needs, indeed, only| for the thirty. To understand this notable phase in the 
some control over the Executive to become one. And} Teutonic union struggle, a few details may serve as illustra- 
that control is inevitable, for Congress will, in the future, | tion. 
possess the strings of the purse, without which the Pre-| The pettiest of the petty sovereigns of Germany is his 
sident, with an army to move, a fleet to maintain, and| Serene IHlighness the Prince of Lichtenstein. He rules 
astrong tax-gathering machinery to keep in order, cannot} over a territory of fifty-five square miles, with a popu- 
move one step. He must conciliate the House, and to| lation of 7150 souls, and a standing army of seventy 








one ° | . . may . ° ° o 
conciliate he must explain; and the men through whom | men, including two drummers. ‘The budget of this flourish- 


he explains, whatever their powers or names, will be virtual| ing principality amounts annually to the sum of 55,000 
Ministers. Already a vote of censure strikes a Minister of} florins, or about 4600/., from which the whole expenses of 
War down. Already a Secretary for the Navy finds it neces-| Government, the pay of the army not excepted, are dis- 
sary to defend himself to the House. Already a Commander-| charged. Besides this, however, the Prince draws a private 
in-Chief in the field can be stripped of power by a speech income from crown-lands and other sources, of nearly one 
made in a body which has legally no more control over him | and a half million of florins per annum. This, perhaps, is 
than theoretically the House of Commons has over the Duke | not too much for the family of his Serene Highness, which 
of Cambridge. ‘There is no mistaking the drift of these things, | includes a mother, nine sisters, thirteen uncles and aunts, 
once cleared of confusing details. A Government with a| and seventeen cousins—in all, forty-one illustrious person- 
great revenue must be a strong Government, and a perma- | ages, besides various “ morganatic” relations. Nevertheless, 
nent Government; and if the Union continues a nation, a} it is extremely doubtful whether, when German unity should 
great revenue is inevitable. If it does not—if it splits into | become a real fact, and the principality, with its 7150 souls 
three or four separate nations, then taxation will be even | disappear in the great Fatherland, his Serene Highness’s 
sharper, for every section will have to defend itself from all allowance would be continued in all its completeness. Need 
points of the compass at once. we wonder, then, that the Prince, although at the bottom of 
the ladder of the thirty, holds tight to his erown and throne ? 
His co-sovereigns, of course, have still stronger reasons for 


TEUTONIC PUZZLES. 50 doing. There is his Serene High ss the Prince of 
TEVER at any moment of their history did the inhabitants | Hesse-Homburg, with his territory of 120 square miles, and 
4 of the thirty kingdoms, duchies, grand-duchies, and| his Government budget of 33,000/. sterling, who raises a 


principalities which form the German Confederation, make| private income gf more than 100,000/. from the gaming- 
such desperate efforts to become united as at the present | tables at Homburg alone. Solicitous for the welfare of his 
moment. The idea of German unity is finding vent in torrents | 20,000 subjects, his Highness strictly forbids them to stake 
of printed and unprinted speech, endless addresses and reso-| their money at rouge-et-noir, and it is consolation to his 
lutions of royal, ducal, and grand-ducal chambers, and even} paternal heart to know that of the numerous class who 
words of advice from royal, grand-ducal, and ducal lips. Per-| annually commit suicide when their Jast coin is gone, none 
fect agreement, in fact, seems to exist already on the principle| are Hesse-Homburgians. Then there are their Serene 
of unity. The only difference of opinion, apparently, is as to] Highnesses Prince Henry the Sixty-seventh of Reuss- 
the best method of carrying out this principle. Some seek the | Schleiz, and Prince Henry the Twenty-second of Reuss- 
unity in the trinity, some in dualism, and some ina union pure | Greiz. They stand high in the estimation of the Almanach 
et simple. The advocates of the first scheme are to be sought! de Gotha, the enumeration of their illustrious consorts, aunts, 
B 
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and cousins, extending over full five pages. Yet Henry the 
Sixty-seventh has to govern his 30,000 subjects for 40,0001. 
per annum; and Henry the T'wenty-second has little above 
8000/. to keep the 39,000 human souls of Reuss-Greiz in 
order. The two Henrys, with their large illustrious families, 
would have to go a-begging, were it not that they have 
managed to get at a little private budget of 90,000/. per 
annum besides the public revenue. German sovereignties, 
like all good things in this expensive world of ours, must be 
paid for. “If tinkers may have leave to live and bear the 
sow-skin budget,” crowned heads necessarily have to fare 
otherwise. 

But the most curious part of the present German unity 
is that, though every one of the thirty Sovereigns is eager to 
keep his place, and, if possible, to augment his private 
budget, not one of them shows any marked desire to increase 
his political power at the expense of his sovereign neigh- 
bours and cousins. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, indeed, has 
been taunted with aspiring to a “ kingdom of East-Gotha ;” 
but has given a flagrant denial to the accusation by under- 
taking a trip to Central Africa in search of live elephants and 
dead philosophers. The desire to “annex” is equally re- 
pudiated, and seemingly in good faith, by the rest of 
the German Princes, including the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia. Two causes may be as- 
signed for this want of ambition under extraordinary 
cireumstances—the close family alliances of all the So- 
vereigns, and the conspicuous physical and mental weak- 
ness of every one of the leading Princes. The latter is the 
consequence of the former, and probably the chief cause of 
the princely apathy. ‘Two centuries of cousin-marriages, 
though they have gone far to strengthen the dynastic in- 
terest in Germany and in Europe, have otherwise not done 
much good to the great family of Teutonic sovereigns. The 
race is unquestionably on the decline; and with many of the 
individuals it is merely a question between amentia and 
dementia. ‘lle late Emperor of Austria (still living) devoted 
his reign to catching flies and spiders, and counting the 
hackney-coaches which passed the gate of the Imperial Hof- 
burg. The rightful successor was made to resign the purple 
on account of open madness. The late King of Prussia 
died a lunatic. The ex-King of Bavaria and the King 
of Saxony suffer under what is called “ deep hypochon- 
dria; and ex-Duke Charles cf Brunswick was driven 
from the throne by his own subjects as a declared ma- 
niac. The Elector of Hesse-Cassel acts like a madman 
if he is not one; and the Prince of Hesse-Phillips- 
thal has been declared such. The list of mentally incapaci- 
tated sovereigns is a long and doleful one, and scarcely less 
so the catalogue of physical infirmities. Whole families are 
dying out, and others are reduced to a few members. The 
throne of Denmark-Holstein is without direct heirs; the 
crown of Bavarian Greece is in the market ; the sovereignty 
of the Saxon kingdom is dependent on a single head, and 
the ancient princely family of Brunswick is surviving only 
in one individual, the last of a numerous race. The only 
members of the great royal class who are blest with a 
healthy and numerous progeny are the petty Princes of 
Germany, such as the rulers of Lichtenstein and Reuss, 
before mentioned, who seem to have thriven by alliances 
with the lower nobility. According to strict princely law, 
as laid down in the dreadful Gotha Almanac, such alliances 
are not legitimate, but morganatic. It appears, however, 





that in not a few instances the breach of faith has been | 
overlooked, the sinners being such very small fry. So it | 
happens that many a poor and blooming I'riiulein has entered | 
the sacred circle of pale royalty, bringing new life into the | 
fast-decaying genealogical tree. This is the most hopeful | 
part of the Almanach de Gotha. \t is pleasant to read 
that the most Serene Highness Julius Peter Herman 
Augustus Leopold, Sovereign Prince of Lippe-Biesterfeid, 
united himself on the 30th of April, 1839, with simple 
Adelheid of Castell; more pleasant still to be made ac- 
quainted with the fact, that his Serene Highness has already 
ten prospective successors to the throne, the junior eandi- 
date having made his appearance as recently as the 19th of 
June, 1861. Here is hope indeed, unpleasant though the 
aspect may be to the fanatic lovers of German unity. 

From whatever side it is contemplated, the riddle of 
Teutonic union seems far from its solution; much farther 
than the ideal of a united Italy. Nevertheless, as it is 
doubted by but few Italians that their country will rejoice 
in the long-desired unity before many years are past, so 
there are scarcely any Germans who do not earnestly 





believe that before long a Kaiser will sit again on the old 


throne at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and a Parliament of th 

nation will supersede the two score Chambers of the Conf. 
deration. Popular feeling very likely will prove right jp the 
end, as it mostly does; though in what way is difficult to 
tell. The Germans themselves, it is clear, do not know it 
as yet; no more than the Italians knew their road to Unity 
five years ago. But the latter event having been, to a great 
extent, accomplished, the former must take place almost as 
matter of course. The wave of international life cannot bg 
stayed by diplomatic maneuvres or dynastic schemes, With 
an Imperial France at the one side, a compact Italy on the 
other, and a gigantic Russia on the third, Germany hag yy 
— She must either unite or perish. Poland points the 
esson. 





THE JESUIT IN THE PRISON, 

UR readers will perhaps think that if the Jesuit is in the prisog 

he had better stay there. We shall not grudge him his powers 
if he be gaoler, or his maintenance if he be gaol-bird. This, however, 
is a superficial view of a question, which only German profundity 
can thoroughly sound. Dr. Von Holtzendorif, whose penetration has 
exposed the whole mystery, declares, that “ the rights of the jm. 
prisoned, and the interest of the State administration, imperatively 
demand” precautions against any further growth of present abuses, 
Fortunately the matter is very easy to understand, in spite of the 
pamphlet that has been written upon it, and we need not fear ig 
examining it to trespass on Mr. Whalley’s peculiar preserves, The 
Jesuits in question are only spiritual kinsmen—cousins-german at 
most—of Loyola’s brotherhood, and use so many Protestant shib. 
boleths in their writings, that if they are not the deepest and most 
designing of enemies, they are undeniable friends. We may there. 
fore discuss the whole matter as a family quarrel. It will throw some 
light on certain English cravings after fraternities and sisterhoods, 
and will probably startle not a little those who persist in believing 
that every little German tradesman has substituted Strauss and Feuer. 
bach for his family Bible. 

To begin at the beginning, it seems that nearly thirty years agoa 
certain Dr. Wichern, who had devoted himself to philanthropy, and 
had founded a sort of ragged school with eminent success, conceived 
the idea of a reformatory for young criminals. Something of the sort 
was already in operation at Hamburg when Howard visited it; but 
the present idea had so many new features as to deserve to be called 
original. It was the precursor of Mettray and of our own Red-hill. 
As, however, the work of reformation is better performed by volun. 
tary than by paid instructors, Dr. Wichern appealed successfully to 
the religious spirit of his countrymen, and succeeded in forming a 
staff of genuine missionaries to work the Rawhe Haus. Under the 
organizing hand of the chief, this little company gradually became a 
brotherhood, which may certainly be compared to that of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The first establishment, or Convict, at Horn, near Hamburg, 
has been the parent of nine-and-twenty more, to which more than 
three hundred brothers are now affiliated. Germany is the chief 
sphere of their activity, but their correspondence is said to extend to 
Holland, and there is one Convict, Beersheba, in London. Although 
they are chiefly occupied with prisons, they are allowed to choose 
different pursuits under leave from their Superior, and regard, we 
suppose, being had to their special qualifications; so that some 
are schoolmasters and city missionaries, while a few are allowed 
to engage in trades or professions. The late appointment of 
Dr. Wichern to high office in the prisons administration 
of Prussia has enabled him to obtain a recognized position 
for the brethren as State servants. At this point, then, we may 
begin to consider the charges which Dr. yon Holtzendorff brings 
against them, and which he professes to ground on their private 
papers, signed in most cases by the Superior himself. They resolve 
themselves into the one accusation of forming a secret society which 
is to wield spiritual power. Every one who joins the order is obliged 
to pay a small entrance-fee and a yearly contribution, which goes to 
a fund for the relief of the sick and destitute among the brethren, 
but all claim to which is forfeited if they quit the brotherhood with- 
out leave. The order pledges itself to provide its members with 
places, if possible, and the brothers contract expressly to perform 
their duties in the spirit in which they are imposed. The doing 
good and the leading a Christian life are defined as the special objects 
of the association. But as it is found practically that unworthy 
wives are a great hindrance to spiritual work, every man is bound 
before he marries to give notice of his intention to the superinten- 
dent and the society, and to obtain leave. If he fail in this, he 
is liable to be dismissed, and to forfeit all claim to assistance ot 
relief, Wherever the brethren live, they are to meet together for 
conference as often as once a fortnight, or once amonth, and a rather 
vague rule provides that every one is willingly to accept reproof and 
chastisement from his fellows. He is further to take all the orders 
laid upon him patiently, and to keep strict watch over his tongue m 
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matters concerning the order. But he may indemnify himself for this 
reticence by communicating all family and professional news in the let- 
ters which he is to write at regular intervals to his Superiors. He may 
also solace himself by reading circulars, which Dr. Wichern addresses 
from time to time to the brotherhood, and which, we are told, would 
contain more if the brethren could be cured of their unhappy ten- 
dency to gossip with the uninitiated. Further, as any special occasion 
arises, fly-sheets are issued in a cypher of which only the brethren have 
the key. Although the Association is declared to aim at nothing more 
than the permanent connexion and mutual support of its members, 
they are forbidden to co-operate with other similar societies, as, for 
instance, With the Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth. In brief, the 
system is based on secrecy, blind obedience, and a tie superseding 
citizenship, while celibacy and confession are promoted if they are 
So, at least, say Dr. Wichern’s assailants, That gen- 
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not enjoined. 
tleman has replied to the charge by emphatically denying it, and he 
points out that the brethren of. the Rauhe Haus are bound by no 
vow, that a third of them are married, and that they believe in justi- 
fication by faith. He admits, however, that they all hold together 
“ike a great family, every one for himself, and each for all and all 
for each.” Perhaps he is a little less happy as an apologist, when 
he calls them “a royal priesthood.” 

What are we to say to all this? Is Dr. Wichern really a German 
Loyola, or is he nothing more than a theological Mason, who caters 
for the harmless vanity of his followers by a system of lodges and 
committee meetings, and a secret language ? We are strongly inclined 
to believe the latter. All who have ever studied the organization of 
jittle sects, will find that jobbing for one another, and an affectation 
of discipline and secrecy, are almost necessary to them as a bond of 
union, What is the good of being a brother, if your family has no 
property and no secrets? All the points enumerated against the 
Rauhe Haus ave true, more or less, of half a dozen little communities 
scattered over the face of the earth. Not to mention Mormons and 
Shakers, the Irvingites have a system of house to house visitation 
and confession, discourage marriages with all but their own body, 
and have private books of doctrine, which only members are per- 
mitted to see. Even the excellent Moravians claim a very doubtful 
right over the services of tie brethren as missionaries, and supply 
their distant stations with wives chosen by the lot, who are con- 
signed to bridegrooms whom they have never seen. The history of 
John Wesley’s life shows that the propriety of his marrying was con- 
sidered a question at large to be discussed by his followers. Ina 
country like England, where the law is always at hand, and where it 
is difficult to escape publicity, we believe this sort of thing may 





be permitted with perfect safety. If John Smith likes to be written 
about as letter A, and to see his suburban villa designated as No. 166, | 
the public will not be so unreasonable as to grudge him the pleasure. 
In Germany, and in all continental countries, the case is perhaps a 
littledifferent. Liberals there fear lest any secret society permitted | 
by the police should become its tool. The vanity of half-educated men 
is easily worked upon by « clever manager, and the battle which “the 
elect of God,” in their own phrascology, are to wage against the world 
and the devil may come to mean espionage and electoral eanvassing 
against a political opposition. Neither do we wish to undervalue 
the danger of encouraging any system by which men resign their 
freedom of will into the hands of a superior. The best moral me- 
chanism is less healthy and hopeful than the worst life. Still, con- 
sidering the small numbers and limited resources of the Rauhe LTaus 
brotherhood, and the high chances that Dr. Wichern will not be- 
queath his mantle to any adequate successor, we believe the society 
may fairly be left to work as it best can in its little sphere. It isa 
case for criticism and surveillance, but we think for nothing more. 
The real lesson to be drawn from all this is the absolute necessity 
training a people by the double education of thought and political 





action. 
thing which is not better done in the light of day. 


Secret societies fail in England, because they can effect no- 


like Reform, or Italian freedom, or negro slavery. But, on the 
Continent there is always a hope that the course of events may be 
turned if the Minister’s old nurse can be eajoled, or the King’s valet- 
de-chambre bribed. The nation is divided between leaders, not be- 
tween ideas. The results of such political conditions have been excel- 
lently described by P. P., Clerk of the Parish, in his account of th 
“divers worthy men” who met at the Rose and Crown alchouse under 
his own presidency. 
these our weekly councils. 
us; he spake concerning us and our councils to a multitude of other 


In a short space the minister came among 


ministers at the visitation, and they spake thereof unto the ministers | 


at London, so that even the bishops heard and marvelled thereat. 
Moreover, Sir Thomas, member of Parliament, spake of the same 
unto other Members of Parliament, who spake thereof unto the peers 
of the realm. Lo, thus did our councils enter into the hearts of our 
generals and our lawgivers, and from henceforth even as we devised 
thus did they.” ‘The issue, it will be remembered, was that the 
Peace of Utrecht and other great measures, commonly ascribed to 


5) 


| be a succession of blank pages? The whole question of the position 


No amount of |” ; : : ; 
. a m4) 1,3 | his practical experience tells him would prove beneficial, might well oc- 
back-stairs intrigue will change the opinion of the nation on subjcets | . ' : 9 HD 
| 
| have given place, especially in the northern collieries of England, to a 


“ Now were the eyes of all the parish upon | 
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Harley and Bolingbroke, were really owing to George Pileock and 
his fellows, but above allto P. P. The class to which that unac- 
credited statesman belonged is reduced in England to managing 
parish vestries. But it evidently thrives in Germany, and though we 
suspect its actual operations are not as extensive as P. P.’s, it seems 
to excite public interest, which is apt to stagnate around questions 
like constitutional freedom or reform of the Bund. 


COLLIERY LEGISLATION, 
NHE catastrophe at New Hartley and the explosion at Cethin may 
be regarded as the opposite extremes of an interminable inter- 
mediate series of colliery accidents of every appalling form. To 
be blown to pieces, to be burnt to death, to be choked by the after- 
damp, to be dashed to atoms at the pit-foot by the giving way of 
defective cordage, to be brained by falling debris, to be drowned by 
accumulating water, fo be buried a quarter of a mile underground in 
the ruins of a “stall” or gallery, the roof of which has given way 
under the superincumbent pressure, such are but a few of the com- 
monest forms of destruction of life which intervene between the un- 
precedented Hartley case, and the infinitely less painful, though 
equally horrible, doom of the victims at Mr. Crawshay’s pit. The 
public at large, for whom this precarious trade is carried on, and who 
reap the benefit of competition in the greatly diminished price of good 
family coals, are, it must be confessed, prompt enough to give prac- 
tical expression to their sympathy; and let cavillers sneer as they will 
at the recent illustration of the reproach so often levelled at us, that 
we think “gold can mend all,” it is a splendid sight—such as no 
bureaucratic nation can or will ever be able to imitate—to wit- 
ness charitable committees spring up everywhere, and collect 
thirty-six thousand hard-earned pounds for the sufferers by one single 
calamity. 

But the public is, for once, demanding as well as giving. Whilst 
one hand is plunging desperately into the breeches-pocket to clutch 
the plethoric purse, the other is vehemently cleaving the air with 
clenched fist, emphasizing the ery for immediate legislation. Now we 
must at once say that, with one or two important exceptions, there is 
already available quite as much legislation as is required for the object 
in view, and the danger is, that if undue pressure be applied, “ vested 
interests” will in the end prove triumphant once more, and we shall 
lose all, by grasping at too much, Already, we learn, there is a dis- 
position to cavil at legislation confessedly based upon an accident 
entirely without precedent. And secing that existing regulations, if 
properly enforced, are almost suflicient to ensure immunity from at least 
the most common forms of danger, it were well that a strict inquiry 
were made into the efficiency of the inspection from time to time 
instituted by the officers appointed under existing Acts. Even as 
we write three men have lost their lives from a defective rope. Will 
any one say that adequate inspection would not have discovered a 
frayed rope before three of our fellow-creatures had to entrust their 
lives to it? The crack in the beam at the Hartley colliery was not 
bright and fresh quite to the upper surface, so that it was clear it had 
existed for some time. Would responsible examination not have dis- 
covered that defect in time to prevent the holocaust that followed? In 
most mines there is a book for registering complaints and suggestions 
by working miners. But it is understood that if any miner venture upon 
any but the most trivial complaints, or dare to hint at alterations in- 
volving expenditure above a few pounds, he has a black mark placed 
opposite his name in the overseer’s book. But even if such a book 
were declared to be a necessary and indispensable document, would it 


| not be too probable that the inspector would suppose that everything 


must be right, because, as no miner dares speak out, the book would 
of the miner, and his right to insist on certain improvements which 


cupy the labour of a Special Commission, It is not so long since miners 


were actually dond fide “sold” with the colliery, and though those days 


| better state of things, yet, if there exist any one class in this country of 
| whom it may be said that its employers claim the right to do what 


| 
l they will with their own, that class will be found among the mining 


population. Moral legislation being impossible, and the question 


being essentially a moral one, the real hitch cannot be directly reached by 
| Act of Parliament. But the same object may be attained by making 
mine-owners comprehend that it is their interest as well as their duty 
to attend to practical suggestions from thoroughly experienced men, 
leven though these may involve considerable unremunerative outlay. 
Till then, fatal accidents will be of perpetual occurrence, each differing 


| from its predecessor in its details by just so much as to admit of 
| “every possible precaution taken” being pleaded in mitigation of 
| public resentment and private damages. Let there be, however, an 
assessment of damages to the sufferers, which shall form an adequate 


mulct upon the proprictors’ pocket, but subject to reduction or entire 
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remission in the event of its being proved to the satisfaction of some 
supreme responsible authority that the accident was unavoidable, and 
we shall hear of a great diminution of these ever-recurring horrors. 
At present the proprietor of a coal-mine enjoys, in respect of punish- 
ment or compensation, an even greater immunity than a railway com- 
pany. In the latter case, though the chief culprits, the cheese-paring 
board of directors, escape, somebody is pulled up, if it be but a 
wretched pointsman or understrapper at a station; but who ever 
heard of a coal-lord, or any of his agents, being punished, though it 
was, perhaps, a wretched niggardly parsimony that sacrificed lives in- 
valuable to suffering families ? In this direction legislation might be 
really beneficial, but we fear Parliament has not courage enough to 
sound the pockets or wound the susceptibilities of those of their 
number who are directly interested in maintaining the existing system 
of entire irresponsibility. 

We have left ourselves but brief space to consider the enactments 
which the experience of the last few years renders imperative. First 
and foremost, with the memory still upon us of that ghastly week’s 
vigil of a despairing multitude among the snow-clad wolds of 
Yorkshire, the use of cast-iron must be restricted to those 
portions of the machinery where there is no permanent strain at a 
mechanical disadvantage. Secondly, another shaft must be sunk, or 
more than one, when the pit diverges along the seam in opposite direc- 
tions, or extends, as in the Cethin case, for upwards of a mile from the 
pit mouth. Thirdly, a book of complaints, suggestions, &c., should be 
kept in the custody of some resident responsible person, independent 
of the coalowner, who shall exercise his own discretion as to their 
insertion, and shall number each communication, reserving the name 
of the party making such complaint or suggestion if required so to do, 
the book to be sent up at stated intervals to a supreme responsible 
authority. 

These three provisions, and, if possible, a pecuniary fine to be 
incurred ipso facto by an accident, but, as already mentioned, subject 
to reduction or total remission on cause shown, would lead to such 
improvements as would reduce to a minimum the risks of a confessedly 
dangerous avocation. Englishmen are proverbially inimical to bureau- 
crats of all kinds, but they have never yet objected to seeing high 
talent adequately rewarded, and the appointment of a chief engincer 
of mines at a high salary, and with definite responsibility, would, we 
believe, meet with universal approbation. Ile would need to be 
thoroughly acquainted with natural philosophy, so as to be able to 
decide as to the value of the improvements in ventilation, which two 
shafts would infallibly originate. There seems no reason why, with a 
huge inverted siphon such as would thus be formed, the currents of 
air should not traverse the entire mine without any diminution of 
velocity by deflection, as under the present system, nor, with proper 
engineering, would any necessity exist for the practice of hermetically 
closing “ stalls,” in which the gas accumulates so rapidly as to prevent 
their being worked—a common case, it seems, among the “ fiery” 
seams of the Welsh coal measures. It is plain that, however complete 
may be the confinement of the gas in one of these artificially sealed 
“ stalls,” a very slight derangement in the economy of the mine, not 
to speak of the constant danger of the superincumbent weight forcing 
in the sides or supports, may, at a moment’s notice, liberate the gas 
thus virtually stowed away in a reservoir, the bursting or opening of 
which is fraught with peril, if not destruction, But these are the 
mere details which increased engineering experience will rectify, as 
the system of pit-ventilation becomes simplificd by the addition of a 
second shaft. 


Abroad, each miner has an infinitesimal portion of his carnings de- 
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THE POSITION IN FRANCE. 
[From our Srectat CorRESPONDENT. ] 
Tue Senate and the Legislative Body have met, and their first 
debates, impressed with an unwonted vivacity, reveal a situs. 
tion not a little curious to analyze. They display in fact, better 
perhaps than anything has hitherto displayed, the profound modifies, 
tions which in so few years have supervened, if not in the spirit 
itself of these assemblies, at all events in the conduct of the Govern, 
ment and in the opinion of the country. 

The Empire, it cannot be denied, has entered upon a new phase 
and has reached a point which may not improbably seal its future 
fate. What it will be to-morrow none can decide. But assuredly 
we may predict that it will no longer be that which it was yesterday. 
To understand thoroughly the present position we must reascend 
to the origin of the actual Government. It was born of lassitude 
and fear, a double sentiment which too often follows upon great ya. 
tional perturbations, political and social, and which involves, as q 
necessary consequence, the neglect of human worth and a disgust for 
liberty. Spell-bound amid unwholesome anxieties, the majority in 
France either willed, or bowed to, the Empire. If men quailed before 
the Red Spectre, if insensate attacks were made upon the most essen. 
tial principles of all social order, if commercial interests flagged and 
material prosperity pined under revolutionary agitation and the uncer. 
tainty of the morrow, the blame was heaped upon liberty, liberty was 
taxed with every grievance, real or imaginary, with the ills of the pre. 
sent and the perils to come. Thus, while celebrated statesmen and ge. 
nerals were on their way to exile, while Cayenne and Lambessa were 
receiving the Republican proscripts carried off unsentenced from their 
hearths, while the intellectual aristocracy of the country and the Liberals 
of all parties aided with heavy hearts in the triumph of force and the 
ruin of their own hopes, almost the whole of the bettermost class, 
the bulk of the tradesmen and farmers, and the absolutist clergy, 
hailed the advent of the Strong Hand (du Pouvoir Fort) employed, 
according to Louis Napoleon’s own expression, in “ re-establishing 
the pyramid on its basis.” 

The programme of the new Empire tallied with its birth. In the in. 
terior an immense development of public wealth, and an era of mate. 
rial prosperity hitherto unprecedented, was offered in exchange for the 
tribune overthrown, for thought enslaved, and for the annihilation of 
individual liberty. ‘To the populations alarmed by the phantom of 
Socialism they promised the re-establishment of order in men’s hearts 
not less than in the public thoroughfares. Before the eyes of the 
clergy a looming restoration of the old alliance between the throne 
and the altar was held up as the price for their good offices. “ L’En. 
pire c’est la paix” were the words uttered by the Prince-President at 
Bordeaux. ‘To maintain that peace, to realize externally as well as 
internally his conservative programme, the Emperor sought, in_pre- 
ference, the alliance of absolutist courts. He solicited the friendship 
of the Czar Nicholas by extolling the merits of the 2nd December. 
He placed in his Cabinet the portrait of the young Emperor of 
Austria, whom he lauded with affectation as a disciple of his own 
policy. 

An interval of more than ten years divides us from that period. 
And how have those promises been fulfilled? The Empire engaged 
to increase the national wealth, and founded its claims upon the pro- 
motion of material interests. At this moment all commercial and 
industrial enterprises languish, the public debt has grown in 
alarming proportions, the budget is defaced by a deficit which 
will hardly be made up even by the creation of new imposts. 
Order was to have reigned at home and peace abroad. Yet 
never within a long space of time has more anxiety prevailed, or 
the future been more uncertain. Religious quarrels add to the com- 
plications of political difficulties. ‘Two great wars, such as we have 
not witnessed for more than half a century, have drained the gold and 
the blood of France, without solving any one of the problems to which 
they have given rise. The absolute sovereigns are irritated, liberal 
Kurope suspicious. Foreign nations no longer heed the word of 
France, and no man would venture to affirm that within a year we 
shall not fiud ourselves embroiled in all the vicissitudes of a Euro- 
pean war. But there is one point, it must be admitted, on which 





ducted, which goes to a mining fund, the accumulations of which are 
intended to meet destitution resulting upon accidents. A modifica- 
tion of this is very much needed nearer home, and would more 


than anything else tend to raise the miner from the torpid fatalism | 


which the constant presence of danger is apt to induce. There seems 
no reason why the miner should enjoy more “ liberty of the subject” 
than the Government clerk, who is compelled to subscribe to a super- 
annuation fund of which he may never reap the benefit. Legislation 
upon such delicate ground is undesirable ; but the masters and men 
could form the fund, and it would afford a strong temptation to 
moderation in the event of a strike such as that now on foot among 
the Yorkshire colliers. 


“ 





Minor details, such as enforcing the locking of the safety-lamp and | 
preventing it from being tampered with, searching for tobacco or | 
lucifer matches, the introduction of which into a mine might be | 
punished by summary fine, to be added to the insurance fund, and a} 
variety of similar precautions, must for a time be left, as at present, to | 
the honest, painstaking, and conscientious performance of duty by the | 
“viewer” and his deputies. But how greatly would their zeal be | 
stimulated by the knowledge that any neglect of duty would recoil | 
upon their own and their gmployers’ heads ! | 


|) 


thie Empire has been faithful to its origin and to its engagements. 
Looking at the annihilation of our liberties, the work of the 2nd of 
December abides in its integrity. The Government declared last 
year that it regarded as one of its fundamental institutions the law 
of general safety—the well-known Loi des Suspects passed under the 
Second Empire. A few days ago, by the mouth of M. Baroche, 
the Government announced to the Senate its intention of maintain- 
ing, as a normal rule, the law which hands over the press to the good 
pleasure of the Administration. The elections ar@ still conducted 
under the pressure of the prefects, and the trial of the Mayor 
of Cassiart has lately added another page to the history of universal 
suffrage under an absolute power. Finally, we may judge by the 
recent letter of the Emperor on the subject of the dotation of Count 
Palikao, how far it enters into his views to respect the frée votes of 
the representatives of the country. To those who may plead in 
answer the unquestionable extension given to the attributions of the 
Legislative Body by the decrees of the 24th November, 1560, and 
of the 14th November, 1861, we reply that in order to be efficacious 
such reforms imply an enlightened and independent Legislative Body, 
and that they must remain a dead letter so long as France shall not 
lave regained a free press and Jond fide elections. 

Thus, on the one hand, the material advantages pledged to follow 
the coup d’Etat of the 2nd of December have not been secured to 
France; and on the other hand, the liberties of which she was robbed 
by the coup d’Ltat have not been restored to her. ‘The fricnds ol 
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feces 
liberty re 
servatives 
: This situation is one of extreme grav ity for the present Govern- 
ment. In the face of the inextricable difficulties into which it is 
nlunged by its foreign policy, and of the boundless financial em- 
harrassments created by its lavishness and improvidence, it seeks 
for a staff to lean upon, and everywhere the staff turns into a 


main the adversaries of the Empire. Day by day the Con- | 


_at all hazards, are alienated from the Imperial rule. 


proken reed. pie ° ‘¢n0" , sone 
The ancient monarchy, in its great Crises, Invoked the aid of the 

States-General. _ Will the Empire make an appeal to the spirit of 

Liberty ? and will it attempt, by a sudden return to parliamentary 


justitutions, 10 let the country itself solve its own problems? 

Of all hypotheses this appears to us the most unlikely. All the 
men who have made or sustained the Empire know full well that on 
the day when the light penetrates into their secret actions and lives, 
they will lose power and fortune for ever. They repel control and 
iberty as a danger personal to themselves. The Emperor, on his 
nart, contemplates with a deep repugnance and a _— contempt 
the function of a constitutional sovereign ; nor wou d he accept, at 
any price, responsible ministers imposed upon his choice by the vote 
ofa Chamber. The memory of the manner of tutelage, forced upon 
him in bygone days by the leaders of the majority of the Legislative 
Assembly, has not vanished from his mind, and, to all appearance, it 
pever will. . ; 

Apart, then, from an hypothesis which we regard as the most un- 
attamable of utopias, the Empire has now to choose between two 
courses, and, in the councils of the Emperor, two conflicting influences 
are fighting for supremacy. Imperial policy has hitherto baianced 
between the two. But a crisis has arrived, and circumstances now 
compel a choice. Come what may, however, we certainly are uncon- | 
cerned in the result. Whichever side prevails, the Liberal cause has 
nothing to gain. 

The passionate discussion which arose in the Senate on the pro- 
posed Address is but an episode in the struggle. The cause lay not | 
werely as a superficial observer might have imagined, in the division | 
of opinion regarding the Italian question. The point was to ascer- 
tain if the Empire, breaking irrevocably at home and abroad with the 
Conservative policy so loudly proclaimed at its birth, and hencefor- 
ward treating as enemies its friends of the day before, would appeal 
at home to the democratic forces, and abroad to the principle of | 
nationality and the spirit of conquest, and thus try the perilous course 
of a revolutionary dictatorship. This new attitude is vehemently 
combated by the men who compose the majority of the Senate. An | 
equal repulsion, but less vehemently displayed, is manifested in the 
Legislative Body. ‘The bulk of this Assembly is fundamentally Con- 
servative, hostile to a policy of adventure, well-meaning, take it all in 
all, in the lowest sense of the word well-meaning (Aounéte), and assum- 
ing that mere uprightness of intention supposes neither a great deli- 
cacy of conscience nor a great elevation of the moral sense. The ideal 
of adeputy of the Legislative Body has been tolerably well defined,- 
Vir bonus tacendi peritus. But these upright people almost all have 
found their way into the Chamber with the help and the very active 
protection of the Administration, and, saving afew honourable excep- 
tions, we need not expect that any disapprobation they may feel will | 
find very energetic expression. Peace without, economy within, such 
is the programme of this Conservative fraction. It is also that 
which M. Fould would carry out, could he wholly obey the ten- 
dencies of his own mind. But M. Fould possesses neither the po- 
litical genius nor the high moral authority which the part of a 
Colbert or a Turgot would require. When we look at the difficulties 
of every kind which lic in his way, and, moreover, judge the future 
by the light of the past, we are convinced that the Necker of the Empire, 
as he is called by his admirers, must fail in his enterprise. 

Be this as it may, would a return to the Conservative policy be 
possible now? ‘This is a question which we do not undertake to 
answer. The Empire has gone so far in a contrary direction that it 
may find the task of retracing its steps difficult indeed. Nothing 
can restore to the Conseryatives the confiding trust of early days, 
the blind enthusiasm, cooled down by too many deceptions. Finally, 
the Emperor is thoroughly aware that the restoration of the finances 
would rob him of those means of action, which he can least avow, but 
on which he most relies, and that in a few years a prolonged peace 
would revive in men’s minds the taste for liberty,—dangers which 
strike him more forcibly than any others. It is thus rendered probable 
that the Emperor has no course left but to enter resolutely upon the 
policy pressed upon him with some difference in detail, both by Prince 
Napoleon and M. de Persigny. You need only read a few numbers of the 
Opinion Nationale* to know the programme of the Imperial Democracy 
or of the Democratic Empire. Unflinching hostility to the clergy, a 
system of imposts falling exclusively on the rich, certain applications 
of the Socialist theories which the Eniperor has personally at heart, 
the vindication of the za¢ural frontiers, war on the banks of the Rhine 
—these are the objects of the Imperio-democratic party, shadowed 
clearly enough by Prince Napoleon in his last speech to the Senate. 
But this would be staking their all on the venture. Yet it is not 
impossible that Napoleon IIL, at a loss how to extricate himself 
from the situation which he himself has created, may make up his 
mind to run all risks. But assuredly neither the constitutional 
Liberals, nor the better principled members of the Republican party, | 

| 


* —the journal which has just received a warning for an article con- | 
taining “injurious expressions tending to insult the great body of the 
State,"—whence it would appear that the Emperor is not yet, at all 
events, prepared to abandon the Conservative policy, 
of Prince Napoleon.—En. 


| enterprises. 


would follow him in his enterprise. He might, indeed, find a 


/fulcrum and a momentary impulse in the democratic passions 


of the masses. Such a policy, if directed by a man of superior 
ability, might for a time give the Empire an apparent and factitious 
life, and precipitate France and Europe into frightful catastrophes. 
But were a Cromwell or a Richelieu himself to conduct the move- 
ment, instead of the feeble hand of M. de Persigny, the Empire could 
not be saved. Bankruptcy within, coalitions without, would be the 
last word of the system. Nor could any reliance be placed upon the 
disinterested support of those masses whose savage passions had 
been catered to, and republican demagogy would lose no time in 
claiming the heritage of Imperial democracy. 

In a word, the Empire seems to stand face to face with perils 
which no human power can avail to conjure. Hitherto it has been 
able to tack between two reefs. The time has come when it 
appears fated to strand upon one or the other. Let us add, for 
the eternal condemnation of despotism, that the dangers with which 
it is threatened are of its own exclusive creation, and that it will 
perish by its own hand. The country is uneasy, but as yet shows 
no sign of resistance. The languishing state of material interests is 
giving birth, however, to a craving for less control. But the love of 
liberty, once so ardent, is not yet reawakened. The dangers which 
we describe are scarcely realized. The Empire is upheld, nor has 
anything been done to shake it. But the absolute power, which was 
to have secured tranquillity and peace for ever upon the grave of 
liberty, will fall under the throes of its own folly and of its ruinous 
A FRENcHMAN. 


THE AMERICAN BANKRUPTCY. 


From our Srectat CorRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, February 12. 

Tue English press has prognosticated so frequently the national bank- 
ruptcy of the United States, has argued about it and treated of it so 
constantly, as if it were already an “ accomplished fact,” that it seems 
to me probable the actual occurrence will attract less attention on 
the other side of the water than it really deserves. Still, whether 
for good or evil, the importance of the recent financial coup d’ Etat 
—for 1 can call it by no better name—can hardly be over-estimated ; 
and, as the measure is likely to be much misrepresented, both here 
and at home, I wish to explain to you, as briefly as I can, exactly 
what has been done, as well as why and how it has been done. 

There is nothing gained by refusing to look facts in the face, and 
therefore let me state, at starting, that an act of national bankruptcy 
has been committed. A measure, at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment, has passed the House of Representatives allowing private as 
well as public debts, contracted on the condition of being paid for in 
specie, to be liquidated at the option of the debtor by paper promis- 
sory notes, redeemable at some indefinite period. This is the plain 
English of the “ Legal Tender Bill,” as it is called here, which, in all 
probability, will have passed the Senate and become Jaw long before 


| you receive this; and if such a bill is not virtually an act of bank- 


ruptcy, words have no meaning. Admitting this fact, freely and 
fully, 1 hold what may appear a paradoxical opinion, that this mea- 
sure is, in reality, a hopeful sign for the future of the Union, as far 
as the civil war is concerned. In stating my reasons, I shall, for the 
sake of intelligibility, turn dollars into pounds sterling, taking the 
pound as equal to five dollars—a sufficiently near approximation for 
practical purposes. 

Till little more than six months ago there was no national paper 
currency whatever in the United States. The circulation was, and 
is, mainly carried on by means of the private notes of the different 
banks. Some of these notes are guaranteed by the different States 
in which the banks are situated, some are not; bat all of them 
equal, they cannot exceed, Austrian paper notes in dirtiness and rag- 
gedness, while their very names bear to English ears a savour of in- 
solvency. In July last Mr. Chase, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
obtained leave to issue 10 millions of notes of not less than one 
pound each, bearing no interest, but payable on demand at the United 
States Treasury. These notes were not a legal tender except in pay- 
ment of debts due to the Government. Like every other measure of 
the Washington Cabinet at this period, this measure was a half-and- 
half one, a temporary expedient to stave over a temporary difficulty, 
based upon the hypothesis that the rebellion was certain to collapse 
shortly, somehow or other. ‘The hypothesis, unfortunately, was not 
realized, and the measure proved a failure. The mercantile community, 
according to every account, and the private classes, took the notes 
freely, and made no attempt to pass them away, except in the course of 
business. A considerable portion, however, of the banks, with whom 
Mr. Chase had contrived to quarrel, refused to hold them, and made a 
rule of having them presented for payment as soon as they passed into 
their hands. Moreover, the requirements of the Government proved 
infinitely greater than had been anticipated. By the end of last year, 
the Treasury became empty; the contractors who supplied the Go- 
vernment were unpaid ; and the rebellion remained unsuppressed, if 
not unimpaired in vigour. It was then that the nation and the press, 
not the Government (this is a fact worth bearing in mind), raised a 
cry that supplies must be provided for the Treasury at all costs and 
at all sacrifices. It is in obedience to this national demand that the 


| recent. financial measures, of which the Legal Tender Bill forms the 


first, have been proposed. 
The scheme brought forward by the Committee of Ways and 


or to adopt that | Means, appointed to investigate the subject, is briefly of this nature. 


Its el principle is, that the expenses of the suppression of the 
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Southern insurrection are to be paid for by loans, not out of revenue | the people. The explanation of this apparent anomaly is contained 
raised by taxation. The manner in which this system is to be carried] jn the state of the political parties in the North. 


out is threefold. The current ordinary expenses of the Government 


Putting aside for the moment all minor questions and party deno. 


and the interest on the proposed loans are to be provided for by an| minations, the political world of the North appears to me to be 
annual taxation of 30 millions; the extraordinary expenses of the | divided, practically, into three sections upon the issue of slavery 


war ave to be paid by the issue of 100 millions of Government bonds, 
payable in twenty years at 6 per cent.; and to tide over the imme- 
diate pecuniary difficulties of the State, 30 millions of Treasury 
notes are to be issued, not bearing interest, and made a legal tender. 
Ten millions, however, of the above issue are to be employed in 


taking up the redeemable notes to the same amount, issued last July. | 


Now, it is obvious that the value of this scheme stands or falls by 
its being taken as awhole, and further, that it all rests upon the first 
of these proposals being fairly carried out. If the American people 
is prepared to pay the interest on its debt, there is no reason why 
its funds should not stand as high as those of our own Government, 
whieh has long ago surrendered any idea whatever of ever being able 
to pay off the capital of its debt. What discredits the value of 
American stock in foreign markets, is not the fear that America will 
never pay off the principal, but the doubt whether she will be willing 
to pay off the interest. By every rule, then, of prudence and sound 
finanee, the Taxation Bill should have been made the first of these 
three measures ; and this was the course demanded by public opinion. 
Unfortunately, the Government, Congress as well as Cabinet, had 
yrocrastinated so Jong, that this course was impossible. Money must 
ye had, and at once, in order to carry on the war. 
Taxation Bill to be enacted, and to work satisfactorily, time must 


elapse before money would pour into the Treasury. Until the taxing | 


measure was passed, Goverument bonds could only be converted into 
cash in the market, at a tremendous and unknown depreciation ; and 
yet, outstanding ereditors must be paid to secure further supplies. 
The contractors, who had supplied the Government, were almost all 
jadebted to the banks for advances, and as the banks declined hold- 
ing the Government demand notes, and the Government had no funds 
to cash them on presentation, it was useless paying the contractors 
in Government redeemable notes. It was, in fact, only paying Peter 
to rob Paul. The only way out of the difliculty was to issue notes 
which were a legal tender, and thus enabling the Government to pay, 
or rather to defer paying, its debts. These notes are to be con- 
vertible on presentation m sums of upwards of 10/., into equi- 
valent amounts of United States bonds, and taken at the market 
value; but as these bonds are redeemable at the option of the Go- 
vernment, and as it is still doubtful whether the interest of the con- 
verted bonds is or is not to be paid in Treasury notes instead of 
specie, I think that, without much injustice, these notes may be con- 
sidered irredeemable. 

Great and obvious as are the evils of such a measure, it would be 
injustice to the American people to assume that they are ignorant of 
them. ‘The facts that, in some sense, it is a measure of virtual re- 
pudiation, that it is likely to depreciate the financial credit of the 
country, and that it is the first step in a most dangerous course of 
finance, are admitted openly in the press and in conversation. Still 


the one answer to every objection is, that the war must be carried on, | 


and to that end every sacrifice must be made. In the words of the 
Tribune, the strongest opponent of a “legal tender,” written while 
the bill was under deliberation, ‘ Let Congress act promptly and de- 
cidedly, even though its action should be wrong. We lack faith in 


irredeemable paper as a panacea for any ill whatever; but hesitation, | 
It was this feeling more than 


inaction, at such a crisis, is death.” 
any belief in its specific merits which secured the passing of the bill 
in the House of Representatives, and will secure its passage, in spite 
of even greater reluctance, in the Senate. 
ultimate judgment on the matter will be decided by the question 
how far the rest of the financial programme is likely to be carried 
out. If America is prepared to pay thirty millions annually in taxa- 
tion, there is no reason why the fact of her having the amount of one 
year’s revenue issued in irredeemable notes should seriously damage 
her credit. That the freee states alone of the North, with their 
twenty-two millions of inhabitants, amongst whom poverty is 
comparatively unknown, could, if they liked, pay 30s. per head, 
while we in the old country pay nearly 3/. per head in national 
taxes alone, can not be questioned. ‘The doubt, of course, is, 
whether they are disposed to do so. This is a question practical 
experience alone can decide. ‘The only thing certain is, that the 
_ cry of the time is for taxation. The demand of every paper 

have seen, and every person I have spoken to, is, “ We are ready 
and anxious to be taxed, provided only that the war is pushed on 
vigorously.” 
that the West has declined to bear its share of taxation. There is 
no proof of this assertion hitherto, and, on the contrary, the balance 
of evidence is the other way. The duty of five cents on coffee, an 
artiele of luxury more in demand in the Western states than any 
other, has been paid without complaint. In every farm-house there—so 
a friend of mine who resides in the West assures me—you will find 
that some member of the family has gone off to fight for the Union, 
and it is not in accordance with human nature that states which will 
send out their sons to fight, will refuse money to carry on the war. 
There is no doubt about the readiness of the New England and sea- 
board states to pay taxes; and even California, which has little 
direct interest in the war, has declared through its legislature its 
willingness to join in bearing the national burdens. 
people but the prospect of victory”—such is the remark I hear made 
constantly—“ and they will submit to any amount of taxation.” The 
truth is that, contrary to the usual rule, it is the people whio are im- 
patient to be taxed, and the Government which is reluctant to tax 


Supposing the | 


Now in Europe the | 


It is a common assertion with Southern sympathizers | 


“Give the| 


| The old Demoeratie party, represented more or less by the New Yon 


Herald, ave staunch supporters of the Union, but are equally stauneh 
opponents of all abolition doctrines, which they regard as fatal to 
any reconstruction of the Union consistent with the restoration of 
their political influence. Then there is the so-called Union section 
of the Republican party, of which Mr. Seward at home and Mr 
Thurlow Weed abroad are considered the leaders, and whieh jg 
opposed to any extension of slavery, and has no partiality for slavery 
generally, but which cares much more about the Union than about 
slavery, and would probably be willing to make considerable sacri. 
fices of principle with regard to the slavery question if it were 
possible thereby to restore the Union. Last, but not least, comes 
the Abolitionist section of the Republicans, of whom the Zribune jg 
the organ, and Horace Greeley the chief. A party which does not 
love the Union less but hates slavery more, and believes that any 
reconstruction of the Union on the basis of slavery is neither desi. 
rable nor possible. Now, the issue of the war depends upon the 
question which of these parties gains the upper hand, not with the 
Government but with the people. Throughout this struggle the 
people has been in advance of and has led the Government. Nov, 
the one universal popular feeling is a desire for the restoration of 
| the Union under Northern supremacy ; but how far this is consistent 
with the maintenance of the “peculiar institution ” is still an open 
question with the people. Once, however, instil into them the per. 
suasion, whether right or wrong, that the existence of slavery has 
been the cause of disunion, and is the chief obstacle in the way of 
either subjugating or holding the South, and from that hour slavery 
is doomed, and the war becomes a life-and-death struggle against 
the institutions of the South. It is the knowledge of this fact 
which shapes the poliey of every party in the North. The Union 
Republicans, who have hitherto mainly dictated the course of the 
Government, dread any measures which destroy the hope of saving 
the Union through a compromise; and thus the Government has 
sought throughout to check rather than stir up national feeling; or, 
in other words, it is anxious to keep its hands free. The remnants 
of the Democratic party support the Government because they are 
aware it is their chief protection against the Abolitionist party, while 
the Black Republicans are more or less in opposition to the Govern- 
| ment, or, more strictly speaking, to its policy. 
Thus, on the Legal Tender Bill, the chief advocates of taxation 
| in preference to a system of loans were amongst the section of the 
| Republicans represented by the 7riéune ; and the real rather than the 
| avowed motive of their desire for taxation, is to bring the war home 
lto the people. There has been a growing belief in the nation, that 
| for the sake of sparing slavery the war is being carried on languidly; 
and the more direetly the cost of the war presses upon the masses, 
| the more this feeling gains ground. The sympathy of the North for 
slavery is already vanished ; a little delay more, and indifference will 
| be succeeded by aversion. Abolitionism, instead of being unpopular, 
jis becoming fashionable. ‘There are many straws floating about 
' whieh show already the way the wind is turning. Anti-slavery lee- 
turers, who two years ago were snubbed in Philadelphia, are now 
cheered by crowded audiences. Dr. Cheever, the most earnest of 
abolitionists, is allowed to preach against slavery in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, itself situated in a slave state; and 
lastly, a Captain Gordon lies under sentence of death in New York, 
for being engaged in the slave trade (an offence for which, hitherto, 
it has practically been impossible to secure a conviction), and yet no 
popular outery has been raised even in this city, the stronghold of 
the Northern pro-slavery party, for the remission of his sentence. 
For the present, however, this feeling is counteracted by a wide- 
spread conviction that the rebellion is on the eve of suppression, and 
that the armies, which are now preparing to enter the South on every 
side, will restore the dominion of the Union before the summer comes ; 
and, while this conviction lasts, there is not likely to be any nat ional 
outery for abolition. Jf, on the other hand, it should prove useless, 
and no real progress is made before the Taxation Bill has had time to 
act, then, unless my informants are much mistaken, there will be such 
Legal Tender Bill is the first of revolutionary measures, and it is not 
a demand for unsparing action as no Government can resist. The 
likely to be the last. It is a proof that the North ¢s in earnest, and, 
|as such, it promises well for the future. 


“ 





Ax Encuisu TRAVELLER. 


Pius. 
As far as regards musical events, the past week may fairly be regarded 
as the very height of the dead calm which always ushers im the com- 
mencement of “the season,” properly so called. In fact, but for 
those never-failing oases in the desert, the ‘* Monday Popular Con- 
certs,” and two concerts for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
Hartley Colliery accident, nothing worthy of note has occurred im 
the London musical world for more than a fortnight. ‘The Sacred 
Harmonic Society resumed its performances last night with Men- 
delssohin’s Lodgesany and Rossini’s Sfadat Mater, after an interval of 
vearly a month. ‘The National Choral Society has given no sign of 
existence beyond a vague announcement that our half a dozen stock 
| oratorios will be given in the course of the season. The opera-going 
public, though not yet “bored” with the Lily of Adllarney, are 
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Joking forward with interest to the production of Vincent Wallace’s | 
Maid of Zurich, which, it is said, will take place before the close of 


the English season at Covent Garden, now close at hand. Easter, 
the usual period for the commencement of the Italian season, is 
rapid drawing near, and all hopes of Her Majesty’s being opened 
- fading away. An unwelcome rumour, too, that Mdille. Titjens will 
be absent until the end of the season, is gainmg ground ; and it is 
said that even the dauntless Mr. Gye demurs to Signor Giuglini’s | 
modest demand of 1000/. per month. If true, it is much to be re- | 
gretted that Muile. Titjens, to whom every one was looking to supply 
the place of Grisi, should desert us during such an eventful season as | 


the present bids fair to prove 

The Monday Popular Concert of this week, being for the benefit | 
of M. Vieuxtemps, who made his last appearance in England previous | 
toa prolonged tour on the Continent, attracted an audience even | 
more numerous and more appreciative than usual, to St. James’s 
Hall. The concert commence d with Mendelssohn’s Quartet in A 
minor (Op. 13), one of that marvellous series produeed by the com- 
poser when a boy of scarcely fourteen, and equally remarkable for 
striking individuality and an amount of skill in composition which no 
ordinary mortal could have aitained but by long-continued practice. 
The other Quartet was No. 5 of the set (Op. 18) dedicated by 
Beethoven to Prince Lobkowitz, and the execution of both by 
Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti, was irreproachable. | 
Mozart’s sonata in D major (No. 10) was performed by Miss Ara- 
hella Goddard and M. Vieuxtemps, but the great event of the even- 
ing was undoubtedly the “ne plus ultra” performance of Woelf’s 
“Ne plus ultra” sonata, by Miss Arabella Goddard. Such was the 
suthusiasm created by her faultless execution of the dracura variations 
on “ Life let us cherish,” which—notwithstanding the beauties of the 
alleoro—constitute the chief attraction of the sonata, that it is 
amounced for repetition on Monday next. Were it not for those 
inestimable “Analytical Programmes” provided at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, it would have been quite possible for any one hearing the 
“Ne plus ultra” sonata for the first time to go away without an idea | 
that any peculiar difficulty was attached to its performance. The | 
wrilliant passages in thirds, for both hands at once, carried through- 
out the alleyro, and the all but impossible eighth variation, were alike 
executed by Miss Arabella Goddard with a brilliant clearness which 
gave to every semi-quaver as distinct an effect as if it had been a 
minim in the hands of ordinary performers. 

In consequence of the illness of Mr. Sims Reeves, Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaida,” the vocal gem of the evening, was entrusted to Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, who showed himself quite equal to the occasion. 
Miss Clari Fraser was the other vocalist, and delighted the audience | 
with her chaste rendering of a beautiful old English ballad, “ The 
Oak and the Ash.” 

It is only necessary to add that the place of M. Vieuxtemps is to 
be supplied by Herr Joachim, in order to show that there is no pro- 
spect of these concerts decreasing in interest as they draw towards a 


| 
o 


close. The public ought certainly to appreciate the enterprising 
spirit which affords them opportunities of hearing three such 
violinists as Vieuxtemps, Joachim, and Sainton, in tle same month, 
at the Monday Popular Concert rates of admission. 


AMATEUR 


BOOKS. 


— a 
A STRANGE STORY.* 
Sin E. B. Lytron’s peculiar literary cunning is still vivid and stil 
effective, but the false ring of his stilted and ambitious intellect was 
uever more distinetly audible than in this book. ‘The story hinges on | 
the phenomena of mesmerism or animal magnetism, and by far its | 
most effective portion is centred in that feeling of downward awe—if | 
we may Coln a strange phrase to distinguish the sentiment roused in | 
us by the inexplicableness of animal life /ower than human from the 
reverence stirred in our hearts by the superhumau—which man enter- | 
tains for the triumphs of an instinct at once beneath and beyond him. 
On this chord, Sir E. B. Lytton harps with great skill, and the scenes | 
mm which he limits himself to the delineation of this one mood of | 








mind are marked not only by the picturesqueness of his highly rhe- | 


torical imagination, but by a real fidelity to this vein of subtle expe- 
neuce. But here the deeper merit of the novel begins and ends. 
The earlier details of the story are, indeed, linked together with all | 
the scenic talent that almost uniformly marks the author’s pilots, until 
we reach the middle of the second volume, where the dreariest of all 
old physicians desolates the remainder of the work by entirely un- 
readable expositions of all Sir E. B. Lytton’s scrappy theories on body 
mind and soul and their connexion. Through this Sahara of arid 
morality and philosophic twaddle the weary reader plods his way to 
the blaze of red and blue lights which he foresees is destined to usher 
the final euthanasia of the Marvellous in the Supernatural, and 
the fail of the curtain over the converted sceptic and the humiliated 
mystic ; but the narrative interest of the tale 1s really over after the 
list dénonement of the mesmerie or magnetic plot,—w hile such bond fide 


tntellectual luterest as there is—the real germ of mud in the book— 

s exhausted much earlier, the body of the tale being padded out by 

that A xceedingly trashy kind of magniloquent abstractions with whic h 

ai the readers of “ Zanoni” are familiar. 

Third cng" Story. By the Author of “ Rienzi,” * My Novel,” & Two volume 
22. Sampson Low | 


| effect 


The idea of Sir E. B. Lytton’s stories when he insists upon 
having one, as he does in this book, is apt to be confused; or as he 


| himself makes that very tedious old savant, to whom we have before 


alluded, say: “The Obvious is lost to the eve that plunges its gaze 
into the Obseure.” Not being content with a tale which he 
might have made into am effectively varnished picture, he grasps 
at the illustration of deeper truth, and only destroys the French 
sharpness of his colouring with the uncertain and flickering sha- 
dows cast by what we might call, in his own style of stilted ab- 
straction, the hundred cross-lights of the Vague. He has got, as we 
hinted, a clear glimpse of one class of experiences connected with 
the region of marvels which he enters upon—tle painful aspect 
of the mystery of inferior animal life, especially in connexion with 
the startling fascination it is capable of exerting over the higher but 
less rounded and completed life of man. Sir E. B. Lytton evidently 
regards, and probably with truth, all the established phenomena of 
mesmerism as properly designated by the term Animal magnetism. 
In this tale at least he centres the powers of the mesmerist in the 
animal side of man’s nature, and represents the being of high 
spiritual nature and small animal force as a mere passive instrument 
in the hands of the animal man who has scarce any vestige of a soul. 
There is a glimpse of real genius in the picturesque and eerie 
introduction of the story,—the wintry moonlight lighting up the 
collection of stuffed animals in the house of the dying’ naturalist 
whose wrath the hero has justly provoked, and who threatens him 
with a fate about to be enveloped in all the thrilling perplexities of 
the painful riddle which he has ridiculed and defied. 

“A February night, sharp and bitter. An iron-grey frost below—a 
spectral melancholy moon above. I had to ascend the Abbey Hill by a 
steep, blind lane between high walls. I passed through stately gates, 
which stood wide open, into the garden ground that surrounded the old 
Abbots’ House. At the end of a short carriage-drive, the dark and gloomy 
building cleared itself from leafless skeleton trees; the moon resting keen 
and cold on its abrupt gables and lofty chimney-stacks. An old woman- 
servant received me at the door, and, without saying a word, led me through 
a long low hall, and up dreary oak stairs, to a broad landing, at which she 
paused for a moment, listening. Round and about hall, staircase, and 
landing were ranged the dead specimens of the savage world which it had 
been the pride of the naturalist’s life to collect. Close where I stood yawned 
the open jaws of the fell anaconda—its lower coils hidden, as they rested on 
the floor below, by the winding of the massive stairs. Against the dull 
wainscot walls were pendent cases stored with grotesque unfamiliar mum- 
mies, seen imperfectly by the moon that shot through the window-panes, 
and the candle in the old woman's hand. And as now she turned towards 
me, nodding her signal to follow, and went on up the shadowy passage, 
rows of gigantic birds—ibis and vulture, and huge sea glaucus—glared at 
me in the false life of their hungry eyes. So I entered the sick-room, and 
the first glance told me that my art was powerless there. . . . 

‘Suddenly I felt my arm grasped: with his left hand (the right side 
was already lifeless) the dving man drew me towards him nearer and nearer, 
till his lips almost touched my ear. i « 

“IT sought to draw back and pluck my arm from the dying man’s grasp. 
I could not do so without using a force that would have been inhuman, 
‘Vain pretender, do not boast that 


Lis lips drew nearer still to my ear. 
Science is 


you brought a genius for epigram to the service of science. 
lenient to all who offer experiment as the test of conjecture. You are of 
the stuff of which inquisitors are made. You cry that truth is profaned 
when your dogmas are questioned. In your shallow presumption you have 
meted the dominions of nature, and where your eye halts its vision, you 
say, “ There, nature must close ;” in the bigotry whic h adds crime to pre- 
sumption, you would stone the discoverer who, in annexing new realms to 
her chart, unsettles your arbitrary landmarks. Verily, retribution shall 
await you. In those spaces which your sight has disdained to explore you 
shall yourself be a lost and bewildered straggler. Hist! I see them already! 
The gibbering phantoms are gathering round you!’ 

“The man’s voice stopped abruptly ; his eye fixed in a glazing stare : his 
hand relaxed its hold: he fell back on his pillow. I stole from the room; 
on the landing-place I met the nurse and the old woman-servant. Happily 
the children were not there. But I heard the wail of the female child from 
some room not far distant, 

“ [ whispered hurriedly to the nurse, ‘ All is over !'—passed again under 
the jaws of the vast anaconda—and, on through the blind lane between the 
dead walls—on through the ghastly streets, under the ghastly moon—went 
back to my solitary home.” 

This is by far the best and truest touch of art in the book—the 
connexion between the Animal world and the subject of the story 
being in fact impressed on the reader, not by a superficial and pedantic 
philosophy, but in a living and natural picture. And so far as the 
ime thread of feeling is followed throughout the narrative, so far as 
that shuddering which higher natures feel before the mysterious 
power of lower natures js delineated, it is delineated with the same 
Unfortunately, however, Sir E. B. Lytton’s ambitious intel- 
lect had, as usual, set itself a task far beyond its powers. He had 
determined to illustrate, in a tale of which the principal chord is 
mesmeric marvel, the threefold nature of man—the soulless nature 
whose understanding is the mere instrument of animal and self-pre- 
serving instincts—the predominantly intellectual nature which tries 


to explain the soul away though une msciously penetrated by its in- 





fluence—and the predominantly spiritual nature which neglects both 
natural reason and selfish Instinct O! course the theme ts vastly too 
large for the narrative by which it is to be illustrated, and of course, 


, Sir E. B. Lytton does not really wish to illustrate, but to rhap- 


sodize upon, the them 

The result is very painful. llow ex eedingly empty and loose 
our author’s notion of a philosophical epie—as he regards this 
be s, the following characteristic sentence in the preface may 
indicate: “ Now, as Philosophy and Romance both take their 


f Wouder, so in the Strange Story sub- 


origin in the Principle of . 
mitted to the Public, it will be seen that Romance, through the 
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freest exercise of its wildest yagaries, conducts its bewildered hero 
towards the same goal, to which Philosophy leads its: luminous 
Student through far grander portents of Nature, far higher visions 
of Supernatural Power, than Fable can yield to Fancy.” This is an 
admirable specimen of the “deep no-meaning” which characterizes 
Sir E. B. Lytton’s book whenever he attempts anything beyond a pic- 
turesque situation pervaded by an appropriate sentiment. Philosophy, 
no doubt, is a result of intellectual Wonder—it is that search after a 
cause or a reason which Wonder sets on foot. Romance is astimulus, 
not to intellectual Wonder, which inquires after the cause and reason 
of the unknown, but to that imaginative thrill of surprise or awe 
which is removed by the exhibition of the cause or reason. “ Ro- 
mance,” therefore, as such, can “ conduct” no one to any definite 
‘goal ;” for Romance, in the abstract, has no definite course or goal 
at all; and it would have been about as sensible to say that as 
“Curiosity and Surprise both take their origin in the same principle 
of Ignorance, it will be seen that Surprise conducts its bewildered 
hero towards the same goal towards which Curiosity leads the lumi- 
nous Student,” &. We analyze this amongst many equally foolish 
and unmeaning bits of pseudo-philosophy, only to show how exceed- 
ingly inadequate Sir i B. Lytton is to any really philosophical 
theme. And, in fact, it will be found that the process by which 
the hard intellectual man of science is educated into abandoning 
the Marvellous for the truly Supernatural is one of the most 
extraordinary that can be conceived. It is not till natural 
magic fails that he stumbles, all of a sudden, into prayer 
and faith. Perhaps the reason is that he has to be led 
into this result by “ Romance;” and Romance being only able 
to use those capricious agents, whatever they may be, which ‘“ Fable 
san yield to Fancy”—though we do not atall see why it might not 
equally advantageously use those which Fancy could yield to Fable, if 
they were of any use—hit, we suppose, upon the right method only 
just at the last moment when the déxouement is wanted. In point of 
fact, nothing can be more empty and aimless than the machinery 
which is introduced to produce a moral effect. The machinery itself is 
not badly managed ; the moral effect intended to be produeed—that of 
inspiring an undevout man of science with spiritual insight,—is one 
within the reach of a literary artist ; but the two have no more proper 
connexion with each other than the scaffolding of the Houses of Par- 
liament with the new church at Bow. Sir E. B. Lytton lets his ro- 
mance conduct him wherever is most convenient ; he invents such a 
philosophical goal as seems to him most convenient ; and then, by 
a dexterous juggling trick of words, he makes us believe that the one 
leads to the other. 

We need not criticize the characters in this book. There is but one 
attempt at a character, Mrs. Colonel Poyntz, the woman of the 
world, and she is certainly a clever sketch, though too much empha- 
sized, after Mr. Dickens’s fashion, with a phrase of ever-recurring 
words. Sir Bulwer Lytton has a quick eye for the manners of the 
world, and what he has seen he can paint; but in character he never 
goes beyond the merest visible surface—never gives you the impres- 
sion that he can conceive more than he has seen. ‘The other cha- 
racters in this book are either allegories or names without any dis- 
tinct outlines or colour. It is in story, not in character, still less in 
that jargon of abstract phrases which he seems to regard as a ra- 
tionale or philosophy of character, that he excels. 

The mesmeric assumption, or axiom, on which the whole narrative 
turns, is, that a man of unusual force of animal will, or rather impulse, 
can not only magnetize at a distance, but unconsciously create at any 
given spot where he is mentally operating, a “luminous shadow,” or 
film of himself, which Sir Bulwer Lytton calls by the Scandinavian 
term, the Scin-Leca. This “luminous shadow,” or offshoot of the 
magnetizer’s personality, acts in every way for him, and appears to 
be the organ through which his thoughts or volitions are conveyed, 
—the latter being described as sounds coming from a vast distance. 
Throughout the book we have been struck with the analogy between 
this fancy or phantasm and Sir Bulwer Lytton’s own literary cunning, 
which seems rather to resemble the “luminous shadow” and ventri- 
loquism of genius, than the living spirit of genius itself. For it 
fascinates, so far as it does fascinate, by its picturesque unreality, by 
the hollow depth of the mysterious voices proceeding out of that 
vague and shining ether which simulates the thought and imagination 
of true genius. When you come to try its essence by those many 
tests of truth and power which all real creative thought can stand, 
you find that the vision can only repeat some single inspiration, false 
or true, with which it has been specially charged,—and vanishes when 
that is uttered. For the most part, too, these oracular voices are 
false and not true. We concur heartily enough, indeed, with the not 
very original thesis of this book, that there is a soul in manas well as 
a mind and animal nature; but when we come to examine all the 
details of the philosophy by which this is enforced, we find it a mé- 
lange of incongruities, ventriloquised by a dozen inconsistent system- 
mongers. In short, the Oxeiros, which is commissioned in this ro- 
mance to shadow forth to the world Sir E. B. Lytton’s philosophy, 
seems to us to have come through the gate of ivory, not through 
the gate of horn. 





THE PROPHECIES OF DE TOCQUEVILLE.* 
A NEw and most readable edition of De Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America offers a temptation which it is hard indeed to resist. We 
should like once more to express our admiration of that curious felicity 
of style, to analyze that vigorous logic, to set out that stately and 
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* Democracy in America. By M. de Tocqueville. Translated by H. Reeve, Esq. 
A new edition, with an Introductory Notice by the Translator. Longmans. 


perfect argument, which, while it impresses all readers with its Writer 
conviction that democracy is as resistless as death, teaches them oh 
that, like death, it is only formidable when its victims are unprepared 
We should like again to consider how far that serene intellect », 
biased by French ideas, how far it was misled by the assum ine 
that the end of society is the greatness of nations and not the well 
being of men, and, above all, how fara secret distrust in the goodness 
of Providence availed to limit the insight no despondency Seemed to de 
stroy. Such a review, however, would be a waste of time. All who poe 
appreciate De Tocqueville read him, and to criticize his writings jg like 
criticizing some newly discovered physical law. You may accony 
for it, or apply it, or test it, or explain that it is but part of som 
wider and more magnificent order, or even deny it, but there js yo 
criticism wanted, except upon the merits of the discoverer, p, 
Tocqueville’s earlier writings are as scriptures to modern Whigs 
and we are about to treat them after the fashion of Dr. Cumming ty 
put the broad argument in the background, thrust the wise teach. 
ing out of sight, and dwell for the moment on the American events 
of the day, and the predictions adventured by De Tocqueville oy the 
American future. 

The present crisis, it must be allowed, the author did not predict 
He held, indeed, that the existence of forty distinct nations, and , 
hundred millions of men, “under one federal government, could }y 
at best but a fortunate accident.” He remarked, too, that a “ certaiy 
uniformity of civilization was essential to such union,” and predicted 
that as slavery produces a different civilization from freedom, slavery 
would ultimately break up the Union, through its influence Upon 
manners. But he expected, in 1835, that the Union would last for g 
least a hundred years, and inclined to believe that even then it would 
perish through the incessant encroachments of the States upon the Fe. 
deral power. He did not take into account the passion for political 
grandeur which is the dominant sentiment of the North, and steak 
to the politicians in the place of a genuine patriotism. So, too, with 
slavery, as the cause of the war. De ‘Tocqueville foresaw, we fear, 
only too truly the ultimate outturn of that bad system. He pre- 
dicted distinctly a struggle which must one day arise between the 
blacks and the whites, but overlooked the possibility of a struggle 
arising about the slaves, waged, not between them and their masters, 
but between those who dread and those who delight in the conse. 
quences of slave extension. But though he did not predict the im- 
mediate outburst, though, like a true son of the Old World, he allowed 
too much time for the development of American social facts, it is 
strange to observe how profoundly he comprehended the circum 
stances which would lead to disunion, and the modes in whieh 
popular spirit, under the given circumstances, would inevitably 
display itself. 

With regard, for example, to the specialty of this rebellion, th 
fact it is an insurrection of Sovereign States, De Tocqueville pointed 
out alike the cause and the mode of disruption. The American 
Union, he said, was neither a nationality nor a federation. It was 
an “incomplete national Government ;” national, that is, for some 
yurposes and not for others; and as the States in the great distn- 
yution of authority retained those powers which influence the private 
interests of the citizens, he predicted that in any conflict between 
them the Union would godown. ‘ The public spirit of the Union,” 
he said, “is, so to speak, nothing more than an abstract of the pe 
triotic zeal of the provinces.” The “ Union is possessed of money 
and troops, but the affections and the prejudices of the people are 
in the bosom of the States.” Consequently, he declared that wher- 
ever any combination of States attempted to attack the Fedenl 
Government, it would yield. If, indeed, “among the States united 
by the Federal tie, there are some whose prosperity depends on the 
duration of that Union, it is unquestionable that they will be always 
ready to support the central Government in enforcing the obed:- 
ence of the others. But the Government would then be exertinga 
force not derived from itself, but from a principle contrary to ts 
nature.” No description penned after the fact could more closely 
correspond with the truth. The Federal Government, so long asi 
stood alone, played with secession, or deprecated it, or denounced It, 
as different chiefs reached power; but it was not till the North saw 
its prosperity threatened, and itself insulted, and rose in arms, that 
the Fe lead Government ventured to declare war on it. And 20 
Northern statesman alive could paint more strongly the reasoms 
which induce the North to believe that her prosperity is seriously 
involved. ‘ Notwithstanding their apparent isolation, the Amer 
cans require a certain degree of strength, which they cannot retail 
otherwise than by remaining united to each other. If the States 
were to split, they would not only diminish the strength which they 
are now able to display towards foreign nations, but they woul 
soon create foreign Powers upon their territory. A system of jnJand 
| custom-houses would then be established; the valleys would be 

divided by imaginary boundary lines ; the courses of the rivers would 
| be confined by territorial distinctions ; and a multitude of hindranees 
| would prevent the Americans from exploring the whole of that vast 
continent which Providence has allotted to them for a dominion. 
At present they have no invasion to fear, and consequently 0 
standing armies to maintain, no taxes to levy. If the Umuoa 
were dissolved, all these burdensome measures might ere long 
required.” 

Again, De Tocqueville pointed out, twenty-five years ago, the 
precise evils which would render it so difficult for the republic 
toact. “Even if the Government of the Union had any stret th 
inherent in itself, the physical situation of the country would render 
the exercise of that strength very difficult. The United States cover 
au immense territory; they are separated from each other by great 
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and the population is disseminated over the surface of a 





distances ; 


untry which is still half a wilderness. If the Union were to un- 
A force the allegiance of the Confederate States by mili- 


ee would be in a position very analogous to that of 
England at the time of the War of Independence.” The Adminis- 
tration, too, must always in America be weak, because administrative 

‘ence cannot advance, or indeed exist. The Union statesmen 
-s imply possess those attainments which are most widely dissemi- 
nated in the community, and no experience peculiar to themselves.’ 
Is not that precisely Mr. Seward’s position ? He writes desp itches, 
and issues decrees, which seem to his countrymen models of energy 
and sound judgment, simply because they are precisely what any 
man taken out of the crowd would have been inclined to write. 
There is ans poe to Mr. Seward in tiem, and consequently, 
as the average information of a crowd is not sufficient for governing 
men, they strike outsiders as futile, or even absurd. Again, says 
De Tocqueville, while the aristocracies corrupt the people, the 
leaders of a democracy are usually either corrupt, or suspected to be 
3, and either evil is almost ruinous. “The corruption of men who 
have casually risen to power has a coarse and vulgar infection in it, 


which renders it contagious to the multitude. On the contrary, | 


there is a kind of aristocratic refinement, and an air of grandeur in 
the depravity of the great, which frequently prevents it from spread- 
ing abroad. The people can never penetrate into the perplexing 
labyrinth of court intrigue, and it will always have difficulty in 
detecting the turpitude which lurks under elegant manners, relined 
tastes, and graceful language. But to pillage the public purse, and 
to vend the favours of the State, are arts which the meanest villain 
may comprehend, and hope to practise in his turn.” Messrs. 
Cameron and Welles, and their followers, will doubtless endorse— 
some sorrowfully, for they are only accused; some gleefully, for they 
are guilty—the truth of the critic who pitied and satirized them as 
statesmen when they were boys at school. And Mr. Lincoln may 
find his justification for high-handed acts of power in the following 
dangerous prophecy: “ War must invariably and immeasurably in- 
crease the powers of civil government; it must Almost compulsorily 
concentrate the direction of all men and the management of all things 
in the hands of the Administration. If it lead not to despotism by 
sudden violence, it prepares men for it more gently by their habits.” 
This, say the democrats, is not a war but only a rebellion, and they 
will be delighted to find that De Tocqueville, the most prescicut ot 
Whigs, believed that civil wars would be exceedingly rare within 
democratic republics. But, having spent a whole chapter in the 
effort to demonstrate this theory, which is very possibly just, the 
far-sighted statesman added this extraordinary note: “It should be 
borne in mind that I speak here of sovereign and independent demo- 
cratic nations, not of confederate democracies; in confederacies, as 
the preponderating power always resides, in spite of all political fic- 
tions, in the state governments, and not in the federal government, 
civil wars are in fact nothing but foreign wars in disguise.” 

De Tocqueville’s view of the military conduct of any great Ame- 
rican war was a general one, derived from his own convictions as to 
the permanent operation of the democratic forces. He thought all 
democracies weak for war, and federations specially weak; and held 
that inademocratic army the conservative principle rested exclusively 
inthe men. They reflect the ideas of the society from which they 
have sprung, while the officers, who find their grade gives them the 
social status democrats so eagerly crave, are always ready for war 
until they have reached the topmost round of the ladder. This 
feeling is strongest among non-commissioned officers, and induces 
them to prefer even revolutions to peace. This would be an ominous 
opinion for the States, but that De Tocqueville had evidently never 
contemplated a State raising an army so large that its permanent 
maintenance was an impossibility from the difficulty of paying the 
men. 

On the future of slavery our author is exceedingly distinct, 
although his predictions still remain to be verified or disproved. He 
held that the popular solution of the difficulty was no solution at all ; 
that the black race, as it grew numerous and strong, must be thrown 
intoa position of antagonism to the white—an antagonism which 
could end only in amalgamation or the forcible expulsion of one of 
the two breeds. Emancipation, so far from ending the contest, 
would only accelerate it, though the contest would be changed from 
a struggle for freedom into a battle for equality. Amalgamation he 
held to be impossible, the American drawing apart from the negro 
Mm proportion to his freedom; so that while the Southern planter 
will share his bed with the quadroon who cannot become his wife, 
the Northern man recoils even from illicit connexion with the race 
which has social rights equal to his own. There remains only inter- 
hecine strife, ending, if the strife began before the dissolution of the 
Union, in the expulsion of the blacks ; if after it, in their victory. It 
is a saddening prospect, and M. de Tocquevil 
element in his calculation. It is not certain that the dark races ask 
equality with the whites. The natives of India, as jealous of their per- 
sonal freedom as Englishmen, feel no degradation in following the 
leadership of whites, promoted foreigners to be generals during their 
independent rule, and constantly in their faction tights yield the com- 
mand to uneducated Europeans. The negro, by nature placable, and by 
training inured to obey, may accept freedom without either political 
privileges, or with only that moderate share which, for example, the 
peasants of Sweden retain. Adapted as they are to the climate, and 
willing to toil, they would undoubtedly by degrees monopolize pro- 
perty, and so gradually drive the whites back to lands better suited 
to their energy and their constitutions. That painless emigration 
would, however, be a settlement by natural causes—anot by the sword, 
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and would still leave the South a dependency, to be governed from the 
United States as we govern India. It is vain, however, to predict, in 
circumstances so absolutely without precedent. De Tocqueville is often 
right, but it is where a vast mass of facts gives him the data on which 
to educe a law. Here there are no facts; for no race on earth has 
jever yet held in bondage a race half its own in number, which could 
}never from colour sink back into the ancient population, which the 
|dominant class at once disliked and feared, and over which it had 
Even Helotry had not the additional disadvan- 
tage of a permanent brand of race. 











THE CASE OF DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS.* 

Mr. SterHen’s manly and learned argument for Dr. Rowland Wil- 
liams deserved longer life than the columns of a newspaper give. Iu 
jitself, the Essay which he was called upoa to defend is, perhaps, as 
| indifferent a production as ever made its author notorious. But it 
has the merit which a blundering man’s productions often have, of 
stating crudely and in a highly assailable form, views which are just 
}now maturing or half-matured in many minds. We are probably 
about to pass through a time of great speculative ferment, when the 
thorougliness of our actual systems of thought will be roughly tested. 
Apart from the mere interest of curiosity that will always attach to 
the man who fires the first gun in a campaign, it is worth while to 
look out on the field of battle before friend and foe are inex- 
|tricably involved. Mr. Stephen’s speech gives one aspect, at least, 
and perhaps the most important, of the question, What liberty of 
thought is allowed to the clergy in the Church of England ? “The 
subject is far from being a simple one, but it seems naturally to fall 
under two main heads —the question of contract and the ques- 
tion of honour, The great interest of Mr. Stephen’s speech, in 
fact, lies in this, that he has stripped his cause as much as possible 
| of technicalities, and staked it on these broad issues. 

| ‘The importance of the question of contract is a little apt to be 
overlooked. Yet, in reality, it is easy to see that neither conscience 
nor self-respect can exist in any society that is not based upon some- 
} thing more permanent than the momentary opiuion or whim of its 
governing body. If a clergyman is really to be bound by some 
vague unacknowledged creed that he has never subscribed, or to 
obey the orders of lis superior like a soldier at drill, he may still be 
a very valuable state servant to register births and deaths, or to dis- 
tribute clothing funds; but his function as a spiritual guide is at an 
end. ‘This is so well understood, practically, that Parliament, when 
it passed the Divorce Act, and found that a large body of the clergy 
had a conscientious objection to marry a divorced man or woman 
during the first partner’s life, abstained from pressing its constitu- 
tional powers in the fear of doing violence to scrupulous consciences. 
In the same way Mr. Gorham was allowed to hold a highly peculiar 
form of belief about the sacrament of Baptism, because it did not 
violate any ecclesiastical provision to the contrary. Every party 
benelits in turn by this theory; and if a few dishonest men from 
time to time contrive by favour of it to maintain a position to which 
they have no right, their success is no more a scandal to the Church 
than the enlisting of a few rebels at heart would be to the army. 
We cannot invent tests which shall gauge a rogue’s honesty of pur- 
One of our bishops has, we believe, tried the plan of im- 
posing articles of faith of his own framing on candidates for orders 
in his diocese. The first man who had the courage to refuse to 
sign of course shattered the disgraceful conscience-trap irreparably. 
But conceive what the state of England would be if bishops, or any 
other set of men, were allowed to map out the country in this way 
according to their peculiar convictions. Even as it is, men flock 
naturally into dioceses where they think that their special crotchets 
ure favoured. But by the present system, rough as it may be, 
any man who thinks within certain limits may claim to be insti- 
tuted; and those limits vary between Pusey and Goode, between 
Maurice and Mansell. Increase the power of bishops, or of Convo- 
cation, or of the Privy Council, so as to make them legislate instead of 
administering law, and twenty years more would see the embryo deacon 
called upon to subseribe books instead of articles, and examined as 
the London Missionaries are, whether he had been converted, and 
what are the special marks of a state of grace. 

What, then, it may be said, constitutes the contract by which a cler- 
gyman is bound? ‘The auswer would not seem to be very difficult. 
As the framework of our Church was virtually reconstructed at the 
Reformation, it has no common-law, so to speak, for its doctrine, no 
unwritten principles to determine new points by their analogies. 
The statutable declaration of Anglican doctrine is contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and in the Thirty-nine Articles. Any one 
wauting further guidance must look for it in the ecclesiastical cases 
that have been decided from time to time. But if the point be 
altogether a new one, or at least have never been ventilated in the 
courts, he may still glean a kiud of negative information from the 
unauthoritative opinions of standard Anglican divines. He can 
hardly go far wrong if he follow in the footsteps of Jewel, Hooker, 
or Butler. Here we reach a point at which Dr. Williams may be 
tested practically. One of the two chief charges against him states 
that the manifest tendency of his whole Essay is to reduce the 
Scriptures to the level of a mere human composition, denying their 
truth as histories, explaining away the miracles recorded in them, 
jand denying that they contain prophecies of future events. Mr. 
|Stephen comments forcibly from the legal point of view, on the 
}! which, without specifying words, imputes 
| 
| 
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pose. 


loose Wording Oi a Charge 


* Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., in the Arches Court of Canterbury. By 
James Fitzjames Stephen, M.A., Recorder of Newark-on-Trent London: Smith, 
| Elder, & Co 
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atendency. But without regard to this the real question is, whether 
Dr, Williams was in any way bound by his ordination vow, to hold 
that Scripture was inspired as a record of fact, or that its narratives 
are to be interpreted in the supernatural rather than the natural 
sense. The Articles merely say, that “ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation,” and seem studiously to avoid 
declaring that everything in Scripture is literally or equally true. 
Tt can hardly be said that this latitude was the result of accident, 
for the two great schools of opinion in the sixteenth century 
were divided on this very subject, Calvin declaring that the 
Bible was proved by the witness of the Spirit, and was superior 
to the Church in authority, while Luther went so far in the 
opposite direction, as to assert that the Gospel was not to be found in 
the Gospels. Moreover, putting out of question extreme men like 
Servetus, there was a school of Biblical crities—‘ dogs” as Calvin 
gently terms them—who explained away the supernatural element in 
Scripture. Probably Zuingli, who classed Theseus and Hercules 
among the patriarchs, would not be considered sound in the present 
day. It is likely, therefore, that if the framers of the articles did not 
pronounce at length, and positively, on the full nature of Biblical 
inspiration, they did so advisedly, and in the belief that it was a 
question upon which moderate and Christian men might very well 
have various opinions. ‘This theory will be strengthened if we look 
at the whole consensus of antiquity and the language of modern 
divines. Tertullian, Augustine, and Basil may be instanced as well- 
known Fathers who regarded the Bible as only one among several 
sources of faith, and as by no means the most certain. Throughout 
the middle ages the same feeling prevailed, and Abelard, who wrote 


a treatise on the contradictions of Scripture ; Occam, who called Job 
} 


a Pagan; and Duns Scotus, who followed Augustine in declaring tha: | 


he would not believe the Bible if it did not come to him from the 
Church, show, at least, that men who were bound by a strong Church 
system did not needlessly double their own fetters. Passing on to 
later centuries, we find Mr. Stephen quoting Hooker, Chillingworth, 
Lowth, and Warburton, as having maintained implicitly or explicitly 
that the Bible was not infallible. It will be evident that he has exer- 
cised a wise discretion, and that if names less illustrious were needed, 
they could easily be found; but the argument can dispense with such 
champions as Hurd and Middleton. Neither, it may be observed, 
is there any question in all this of the doctrine of literal inspiration, 
which we believe the late Mr. Haldane Stewart invented, and which 
no sensible man, in times when theology was a serious study, was ever 
likely to hold. Success or defeat are risked on the broad issue of his- 


torical inspiration. And lest it should be thought that a preciser truth 


in these matters has been attained by modern thinkers, Mr. Stephen 
has taken peculiar pains to ascertain the opinious of the present bench 
of bishops. It is gratifying to find that our Primate has recorded 
in print his strong opinion against “the absurdity of supposing that 
the literal interpretation of terms in Scripture ought to interfere with 
the advancement of philosophical inquiry.” The Bishop of London 
holds that the theological student has a right to inquire into “ the 
relation between spiritual truth” . . . “and those other departments 
of knowledge, not spiritual, with which it must be mixed up in the 
process of its transmission as physical science, ethnology, &c.” 
Boldest of all is the Bishop of Hereford, who thinks “it would be 
nothing strange or objectionable in a revelation, were we to find em- 
bodied in its language much of the false ethical philosophy which 
systems may have established.” Here, we confess, we hesitate to 
follow his lordship. 

A right understanding of this whole question of Inspiration is 
eminently important at the present day. A party numbering many 
active and good, though, perhaps, no very able men, is adopting the 
old tactics of the Jesuits, Rome or Intidelity,” and tries to prove 
that there is no middle course between literal acceptance of the 
Bible and hopeless scepticism. In other words, religion is staked on 
the abjuration of the right to think. If this unfortunate position 
ever come to be tacitly conceded, we shall see every honest and 
thoughtful man going out from the camp of Christianity, as the 
angels left the ark when Jerusalem was doomed. 
ever, that the sound sense of the majority will save us from this 
monstrous extreme, and that it will be seen before long that the 
doctrine of partial inspiration is the only refuge from contradictions 
and moral impossibilities. 
the half is greater than the whole. But the question of inspiration, 
although a prominent feature in the case of Dr, Williams, is scarcely 
the most important. The second main point that has been urged 
against him is that his writings imply an absolute disbelief in the | 
supernatural element of religion. He is charged with denying or 
interpreting “by a meaning at variance with that of the Church the 
doctrines of Original Sin, of Infant Baptism, of Justification by 
Faith, Atonement, and Propitiation, by the Death of Our Saviour, 
and of the Incarnation of Our Saviour.” lg 


Here the general cround 
taken by the defence is, that Dr. Williams was only giving au appre- 
ciative statement of Baron Bunsen’s peculiar theories. This argument 
may be perfectly good in point of law—of that we are no judges—but 
it seems to us very insufficient if tried by the ordinary canons of 
honour. No one will, of course, deny that it is allowable for a theo- 
logian to present the last results of German inquiry, even though 
they be heterodox, for the consideration of his brother clergy, or 
that such men as Baron Bunsen and Strauss deserve to be spoken of | 
with respect and sympathy. But if language has any meaning, Dr. 
Williams’s essay implied something more than this—agreement, not, | 
perhaps, on every minute point, but substantially. A politician, who 
should occupy himself with explaining in a popularmanner and with high 
praise the theories, let us say of Mr. Disraeli on government, would 


We believe, how- | 


There are many cases in life in which | 


. . ° ° a Pee 
certainly have no right to be astonished if the Liberal party ref 
to acknowledge him as a confederate. We are apt to cued it 
soldier of a beleaguered garrison, who is perpetually stun ° te 
the enemies’ camp, and can talk of nothing but their strength’ 
he returns. In the present case Baron Bunsen explains the Inca - 
tion to be Christ’s union with God by the spirit of love: justifen 
tion by faith to mean the peace of mind consequent on a dey 
moral responsibility; the baptismal waters to be a mere symbol . 
purity; and the resurrection to be a spiritual quickening D 
Williams puts all these theories in the most favourable light, and dos 
not even hint a qualification; contrasts them in a poctical cffasin 
“with the fables strange our hirelings preach ;” and observes t| a 
is, perhaps, no fatal objection—rather, if we understand him yj shthe 
quite the contrary—that St. Paul, if he be understood in this war 
is made to teach natural religion. It is not for us to limit relivioa, 
thought, or to say that these views, different though they be fr a On 
own, are not true, but we do feel strongly that they are in direct quis 
gonism to the principles on which the English Church was founded ha 
fact, the defence does not dispute this ; it only claims for Dr, Wij oe 
the right of expounding tenets, which it practically admits he is yots 
liberty to hold. It is of course a question of honour and conscienee 
with which a court of law ought not to deal, and we do not wish; 
see an Inquisition in England, which shall have the power of tying, 
man down to the logical consequences of his words. We should be 
sorry even to see any strong pressure of public opinion against Dy 
Williams. There is such a thing asa precipitate honesty, and society 


t 





gains nothing if its members substitute impulse for reflection, By 
we do regard him as in a position which cannot be maintained pep. 
| manently, except at the cost of moral genuineness; he must either 
We speak the more strongly, because we knog 
| that many Liberals watch the multiplication of logical contradictions 
jin the Church with the highest satisfaction, and pending the tine 
| when they think it may be re 
established, by which every test may be violated or evaded, 
is the same feeling that leads Red Republicans to assist in agen. 
vating the rottenness and oppressions of a tyranny, that it may crash 
It is dishonest: and when we have said this, we hare 


advance or recede. 





fi ormed, desire to see a practical iiCence 


ithe sooner. 
said all. 
MR. GOULD’S “ HUMMING BIRDS.’’* 
“ Maxima miranda in minimis natura,” is a proverb cited by Buffon 
in especial reference to the group of birds which furnishes the sub. 
jject of the work whose’ title stands above. Whatever nature nay 
be, with art it is often exactly the contrary; as witness Mr. Gould's 
five massive folios. Truly we can express our surprise at the Y 
tude of the undertaking just brought to a termination by that geo. 
tleman. To say that it confers honour on the nation which has pr 
duced it would not be saying much, for it is only in such a coun 
as England, and in sucha metropolis as London, that it could be 
executed, or, if performed at all, carried out successfully. 

But still it tells much for the discrimination of the moneyed classes 
of the British empire—so often charged with neglecting the votaries 
of science in any shape—that they have given such a cordial support 
to the magnificent series of works of which Mr. Gould has been th 
author. It must not be thought that this has been done by way 
| mere patronage. High as is the price of these volumes, Mr. Gould 
| gives his subscribers a very good return for their money. Setting aside 
| naturalists par sang, to whom of course this publication has special 
| recommendation, the general public, or at least that portion of the 
| 
| 














ry 


general public who have the chance of becoming acquainted with th 
Monograph of the Trochilide, will find it an attractive ornament t 
the most luxurious library or drawing-room. We remember to hav 


| heard it remarked, when the first parts of this work made their ap 


| pearance some years ago, that any person could form a perfect collee- 
tion of humming-birds for a less sum than the book, when completed, 
would cost. This is very far from being the case. There are a 
| least some half-dozen species of the group a single skin of whieh 
would fetch ten guineas any day either in Paris or London, while of 
some other kinds specimens are at present absolutely unattainable, 
}and one would have to undertake long journeys, or even a trats- 
atlantic voyage, merely to set one’s eyes on perhaps the only examples 
of the species which are known to exist. Yet with all this, it is stil 
a wonder how such splendid works as the one we are noticing cam 
be published except at a dead loss to the proprietor. We must 
leave the wonder where it is, for though, if we were curious in th 


| matter, we might lay before our readers some not uninteresting com 


varisons between the class of persons who subscribe to publications 
ike Mr. Gould’s, and those who buy pictures or give their suppor 
to other great undertakings in science or art, we prefer drawing 
attention more especially to the subject before us. 

A small portion of Mr. Gould’s collection of humming-birds, 3 
many of our readers will recollect, was exhibited for a few months 
in 1851] at the gardens of the Zoological Society in the Regents 
Park, and, we venture to say, afforded as much astonishment @ 
delight to those who visited it. Since that time, our author says, he 
has used unceasing endeavours to add to it, and we believe it n0¥ 
comprehends by tar the largest assemblage of these gems of te 
feathered tribes ever brought together. Yet this collection includes 
by no means all the species which have been discovered. 1! 
galleries of Dresden, Berlin, Paris, and Philadelphia, as well as the 
museums of certain private gentlemen in various countries—al 
which we may name those of M. Bourcier at Paris, M. Heine ™ 


Halberstadt, Mr. Reeves at Rio de Janeiro, and, nearer home, that 


ng 


* A Monograph of the Trochilide ; or, Humming-Birds, By John Gould, F.R5., « 


| Five vols. imp. folio. 
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formed by the late Mr. Loddiges of Hackney—contain sev -ral per- 
nique specimens. 
ee at be supposed that the most practical benefit arising from 
the study of any branch of natural history was the way in which it 
encouraged, especially among the young, the habit and power of ob- 
a habit and power afterwards to be applied to more im- 
But science is best pursued for its own sake, quite 
apart from its possible utilitarian results. If we follow up con- 
sistently and conscientiously any department of learning, we shall 
assuredly find it produces something of great significance, probably 
something altogether unlike what in our ignorance we may have pre- 
dicted of it. There is now a noble Vista opening to the sight of the 
woologist. Even those who pronounce Mr. Darwin’s bold theory to 


servation, 
rtant matters. 


be fanciful, illogical, or heretical, according to their own preposses- | 


sions, can scarcely deny that, since its promulgation, we have, at a 
single bound, approached nearer a solution of the mighty problem of 
the “Origin of Species” than has ever before been done. His 


theory has not been proved, perhaps is totally incapable of proof. It | 


may be, very likely is, an erroneous solution of the problem, but for 
all that it is a solution, And it should never be forgotten, to quote 
the words of one fully competent to give an opinion on the subject, 
that “the theory of ‘ Natural Selection’ is the only really philoso- 
phical attempt which has been made to explain one of the most 
in nature—the violation of its ordinary laws 








anomalous phenome 
caused by the continuous introduction into the world of new forms of 
animated life.’’* 

It is pretty well known that Mr. Darwin’s theory was forerd upon 
him after ponderings, deep and long, over the causes which could 
ossibly have affected the apparently whimsical distribution of certain 
Finds and reptiles in the small cluster of islands in the Pacific Ocean 





a 





called the Galapag 
group was inhabited by particular 
allied to, those which tenanted the 
though more distant affinity to species proper to the nearest main- 
land, the continent of Amer The zoology of the West Indian 
Archipelago has not yet been half investigated, but had even as much 
as we now know been i, an almost exact parallel might 
have been observed there. Each of the islands thus forming this 

t does from the Florida Cays to the 


forms distinct from, but nearly 
all having an evident 


rest, and 





hen recorded, 





remarkable chain, extendi 


fertile plains of ‘Trinidad, situated 


opposite the mouths of the Orinoco, 
‘ular ¢l 


possesses SOME SpeCics | ther to itself or to its very nearest 
are remarkable for produc- 
ing a series of corresponding or representative And these 
are facts, the true import of which is only to be appreciated by those 
Thus among reptiles this 
genus ol 


neighbours ¢ nly, while the larger islands 


species, 


nos! 


who have thought 
curious disposition is exhibited very for 
harmless snakes, and one f little h 
only as strongly exe nplified, among other 
cuckoos, and in two genera of small parrots, but also very pa 
larly in the different forms of one hilide. 
refrain from citing the sesquipedalian appellations which naturalists, 


on the subject. 






Diy in at least one 


] 


lizards, and in birds it. is not 


yUSse- 


mmstances, In a genus Oo! 





genus of the Tr 


in their wisdom, have applied to these species. They would not 
make the case plainer to the general reader, while the scientilic 





student can easily ascertain them for himself. Suffice it then to say 
that of this genus, La up) , two species are found occurring in 
Trinidad, a third appears in the island of St. Thomas, a fourth in 
Porto Rico, a fifth in San Domingo, and a sixth in Jamaica. Cuba, 
though the largest of the Autilles, appears to be destitute of any re- 
presentative of this form, and the presence of two species in Trinidad 
is probably to be accounted for satisfactorily by the fact of its 
proximity to South America. It would be easy to multiply similar 
examples, but one more will be sufficient. The genus Sporadinus, 
another group of humming-birds, consists of three species ¢ nly, of 
which one is confined to Porto Rico, another to San Domingo, and 
the remaining one to Cuba. What cause, 
such remarkable peculiarities? Why should there not be a Lampornis 
Lampornis in Cuba. or a Sporadinus in Jamaica? Or why should not 
the same species of Lawp 
or the same Sp 

Cuba? The distances | etween these 
any insuperable obstacle 
as the Trochilide. One species we know has a range from Ecuador 
to Terra del Fuego, w hile another starting from its winter quarters 
on the Rio Grande periodically reaches Sitka, and a third, the common 
humming-bird of the United States and Canada, is found almost 
identical in appearance from the highlands of Guatemala to the shores 
ol Hudson’s Bay 

Of course the Darwinian hypothesis—or, 
term it, the “ Progressionist theorv’’—supplies a ready answer. 
on the principle s of Professor ‘ . ; 


then, can be assigned for 


‘adinus Nh 


islands are not such as to offer 


as its upholders love t 
But 
Acassiz, which for some inscrutable 
reason enjoy the odour ol being t 


comparatively orthodox, there mus 
have been for the instances we have quoted—ay, and countless others 
—& special interposition of creative power There may, 
It Is true, have b en some t media: able to say 1s, that 
hone such which « - 


in each case. 
all we are 
van be regarded as in any degree satisfactory has 
yet been suggested. If a philologist like Professor Max Miille! 
lived in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, and, acco npanying Co 
lumbus in j 





as doubtiess was the 


is voyages of discovery, had found, 
the Caril ting the 
particulars, 


er 
but 
blanee izfer se, what is the obvious de 
That each dialect had originated 
were for 


s, inhab four er 





case, that the languages of 
Antilles respective 
h id a great 
duction he 


iv, differed in certain dialectic 


general 


would 


Separately, and that their poimts of mere ly 


‘zis inhabit both Jamaica and San Domingo, 
ave equally colonized San Domingo and | 


tuitous coincidences, or that each dialect had sprung from some 
ancient source common to all. Can there be any doubt that he would 
have assigned the latter as the true solution ? 

We trust our readers will pardon this digression, which we cannot 
but fear may be distasteful to some of them. Wé have no sort of 
compassion for the Sciolists, and there are many such, who, without 
taking the trouble even to comprehend the argument of Mr. Darwin, 
have not hesitated to charge with open infidelity all who venture to 
think that the progressionist theory is not to be overthrown by im- 


| passioned appeals to the sacred writers. On the other hand, we have 


due respect for the scruples of learned men who have every right to 
be listened to, and who refuse to accept the new doctrine in its en- 
tirety. None know better than they the difficulties in the way of 
doing so. To this class belongs, we imagine, Mr. Gould, who most 
guardedly abstains from stating his views, or betraying any bias on 
the question of the “Origin of Species,” though it is plain that he 
is fully aware of the momentous influence possessed by some of the 
facts he records. Perhaps it is as well that naturalists for the present 
should content themselves with merely adding to the stores of know- 
ledge, and leave to a future generation the task of revealing their 
true import. But in noticing this “ monograph,” it is essential that 
we should point out that when the great struggle of opinion is fought 
out, the peculiarities offered by the Trochilida, and espe cially by their 
loeal distribution, will assuredly afford a fair field for more than one 
pitched battle. 

It would be almost impossible to comprehend within the limits of 


jan article like this any concise statement of Mr. Gould’s literary 


ros He found that each member of this isolated | 


labours in investigating the natural history of these wonderful little 
birds. Let us say at once, that the subject is handled with the 
greatest skill, and presented to the view under almost every aspect. 
In the introduction to the work, a very full résumé of the chief authors 
who have contributed to our knowledge of this especial branch of 
Zoology is given, and this is drawn up with an amount of care highly 
to be recommended, while Mr. Gould defines with great precision 
the characters of the different groups into which the family has been 
divided, and complies in every respect with the rigid laws of nomen- 


clature which have been laid down by the most. deeply scientific an- 


thorities. We prefer, for the brief remainder of our space, to dwell 
rather on the glimpses of living nature occasionally revealed to us. 
Judging from our own feelings, we can hardly imagine a man, in 
any degree appreciative of the beauties of nature, not recalling to his 
memory with delight the time when a live humming-bird first met 
his gaze. The suddenness of the apparition, even when most ex- 
pected, and the brief moment of its duration, are alone enough to fix 
the fluttering vision on his recollection. Yet there must be many 
people, especially those to whom this spectacle is of constant occur- 
rence, Who are utterly unconscious of such agreeable emotions. W< 
are not going to inflict any poetical rhapsodies on our readers, but 
all induce some of them to recognize this as a 
new pleasure in their existence, we shall have attained our object. 
Yet, we are not If they hear not Waterton 
and other living writers, it will avail nothing if we raise Audubon 
and Wilson from the dead to preach to them. It is a thousand pities 
that so few efforts have been made to domesticate humming-birds. 
on record to show that the idea of retaining 


if our remarks at 


sanguine of success. 


Scveral instances are 
soine of the most easily preserved species is not altogether prepos- 
terous. Mr. Gould mentions that “for some time a single ham- 
ming-bird was my constant companion during days of toil by road 
and rail, and I ultimately succeeded in bringing a living pair within 
the confines of the British Islands, and a single individual to London, 
where it lived for two days, when, from the want of proper food, or 
the change of climate, it died.” The change of climate, we think, 
cannot fairly be alleged as an objection to the repetition of the expe- 


riment. ‘There seems no reason why a climate in every way suitable 


| for the delicate organs of these little birds should not, in this age of 


to birds possessed of such powers of flight | 


er had | 


isearcely yet 
| forward with confidence to 


hot water pipes, be easily provided. The want of proper food appears 
to be the only real hindrance to be overcome. But Mr. Gosse’s 
experience, as detailed in his charming work on the “ Birds of Ja- 
maica,” has shown how this difliculty may be got over. It is some- 
what strange that the art of caging humming-birds does not seem to 
have at all advanced since honest Captain Davies, in the days of Sir 
Hans Sloane, tried “something temporary,”—not in the shape of a 
teapot, as Mr. Chick suggested in the case of the infant Dombey— 
but with atobaceco-pipe, disguised by an artificial flower! The prone- 
ness of naturalists to follow a precedent has often been remarked, 
but their constant recurrence to the “ tobacco-pipe” principle in 
one form or another is singular notwithstanding; and the more so 
when it is almost universally admitted that’ humming-birds derive 
the greater portion of their subsistence, not from the nectar of 
flowers, but from the insects pumped-up along with the sweets they 
are sipping, as, indeed, is proved by an examination of the structure 
and contents of their tiny stomachs. 

Of comparatively few species of humming-birds do we know much 
more than the names and scientific descriptions. Details as to thei: 
habits, internal structure are entirely wanting in 
perhaps nine-tenths of the four hundred and sixteen species cuume- 
rated by Mr. Gould. ‘The subject, therefore, is far from being ex- 
hausted, though at the first sight of this elaborate monograph we 
might su The mine is capable of being 
even now worked at a profit. The surface gold has been picked off, 

the virgin riches of the deep-lying veins have been 
invaded, and the persevering digger may still look 
the reward of his toil. Mr. Gould, in 
reference to our present acquaintance with humming-birds, states 
that, “in all probability, many more than are known to us do exist, 


instincts, and 


pose it to be otherwise. 


it is true, but 
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os i 
shal] | despair. But the strait Pharisee refused the dying request; and Pointed 
out with polemical bitterness to the child that he must be very Wicked 
indeed to care at such a time where he was to be buried, or what might be 





and that a very lengthened period must elapse before we 
; ngs oo. ae 
acquire anything like a oo knowledge of the group. bar . 
. . r , 
ar yton’s celebrate , . 
modesty that almost chal enges comparison with New ‘ he shore, | 40me with his body after death. How I should enjoy the spectacle of that 
declaration of his being but a child picking up pebbles on the shore, unnatural, heartless, stupid wretch, tarred and feathered! The ay: 
our author adds : “ Whatever I may have done towards the elucidation | 44 was caring for a thing about which Shakspeare cared; and it on 
of the subject, I must only be regarded as a pioneer to those who, in| not in mere human weakness, but ‘by faith,’ that ‘Joseph, when he was 
future ages, will render our acquaintance with this family of birds so | g dying, gave commandment concerning his bones.’ ” 
hy seg ) 
much more complete than it is at the present time. 
We do not pretend to have touched upon one half the es 
interest that present themselves on an attentive examination of this a see we eet ogg ge Ae 
magnificent work, worthy in every way of its dedication to the | close of his five yours png Pg — a nursed 
Princess Royal of England, the Crown Princess of Prussia. W e| him as only loving women can, tha real 1 egret in dying 
? slicate execution and} Was to think of the hell that awaited her; but like cruelty ¢ 
have not room more than to allude to the delicate execution anc : wit ty 
: : sidelien ihe he faithful render-|@ dying child seems precluded by the universal sympathy of ‘ne, 
perfect finish of its, numerous plates, which, for the faithful render- | 4 @% pd on é 
: ttle | . Fee ith which | With the horror the child expressed. The paper on “ Popol Vuh,” 
ing of these radiant little beauties and the glorious flora with which | gee The “P oat 
5, . age < aiid st the very highest credit | though somewhat slight, is full of interest. he “Popol Vuh’ js 
their existence is so closely connected, reflect the very highest credi sa cis oll che asthees oi thames. andl semana ace 
on the artists employed. It is enough to state that after a few parts | the gre at book of the natives of Guatemala, and | = De a col. 
sonk ania an improvement in the method of repre. | lection of the traditions current among the people before the Spanish 
of the work had appeared, an improvement in the method of repre- | Sot Sides cuckeslen cies te an eamapeaec tll 
senting the glittering hues with which this group of birds is adorned “ap ee . + edi : u hnoviieien % "The book r wath - 
having come to the knowledge of the author, he is said to have at | ™ Order = pre sea ' ens aes allt ae ead atin = os —_ 
once recalled the numbers published, that his subscribers might reap Po cape ype ia i ; ata Gieciies teaah the a 
the benefit of the new discovery by a re-embellished issue of the | At a re v .. me ‘dl Fes Rg ‘ee with aoe ween wnt 
plates. Such conduct requires no comment beyond the bare relation | 4 & test, ¢ nes ool mer 7 th k beak und white, These teih ‘ ill, ‘ 
of it. We trust Mr. Gould will continue the series of publications | Progenitors of all tribes, both black and white. ‘hese es all as. 
hi a were Rage and if we are | Sembled together at a town called Tulan, and there found that they 
which has conferred so much distinction on his name, and if we are had | ge ral teneeune, mal walled oven Gaetan 
rightly informed that his next work is to treat of our native birds, Abt 7 7m sage 9 ys ‘ me oe veal sablished the an th 
; : . , ro atematla, hz s | 
we are sure that he will meet with the support such an undertaking | “90 Ge Dourbours, Of Guatemala, just | wit 
deserves. 


° ‘her i } y e adat! ‘isais 
If the points of| There is no limit to the a a aism can produce, 
|and we have known a Catholic tell his Protestant wife, at the 


an original French translation, and as it contains an account of the 
migrations of the Quichés before they settled im Guatemala, will 
doubtless excite much discussion. 
THE MAGAZINES. Blackwood this mouth would be exceedingly stupid but for the 
ARE the magazines about to abandon politics altogether? Of the | “Chronicles of Carlingford,” stories worthy of the B/ ack cood’s very 
five which are usually read in London, only one has a paper which best days. In the present number, the Dissenting minister is still 
bears in any degree on the domestic affairs of Great Britain, or the struggling between his sense of duty and the disgust produced by 
questions likely to come in a practical shape before the people. Mr. | over-refinement, and a sort of physical sensitiveness which makes th 
Bonamy Price sings in Fraser his everlasting song in praise of | attentions of vulgar people insupportable to him. He has fallen 
Austrian statesmen, whom he, in defiance of Europe, considers ill-| violently in love with a great lady, who introduces him into society 
treated men; and the same journal gives us a paper on the Re-| “a society which was not cruel, or repulsive, or severely exclusive, 
vised Code, which just now has some connexion with Parliamentary | but simply did not know him, could not make out who he was, and 
action. But on domestic politics, strictly so called, the magazines | was busy talking the conversation of a limited sphere, full of personal 
are as silent as if they were published under the eyes and within | allusions, into which uo stranger could enter.” Sir L. Bulwer, in 
the grasp of M. de Persigny. They have little to say on America, | this number of “Caxtoniana,” has got upon a subject which suits 
and not a word upon France, and as to Parliamentary ques- | his genius—the power possessed by the imagination of seeing without 
tions, they despise them as much as Parliament does itself. The | eyes—and is consequently fullof interest. We fail to perceive, how- 
omission may be, of course, accidental, but it indicates a tendency | ever, the connexion between clairvoyance, technically so-called, and 
in all our periodicals, a wish to reserve space for one of the} the gift possessed by genius of realizing what it has hever seen, or 
worst products of the age, information chopped up fine, and| the instinctive prevision some men seem to possess of the effect of 
sweetened with easy writing. We suppose it sells, but to palates political movements. It is almost incredible that a man who had 
trained to discriminate a paper such as Professor Thomson’s on the | never seen the festival of Juggernaut, should have described it as 
heat of the sun, tastes very like the sweet froth young housekeepers | Southey has done in the ‘“‘ Curse of Kehema,” where the very melody 
call a “‘ trifle.’ The whole paper might be resolved into a couple of | is in passages made to repeat the precise and most unique noise made 
lines. Professor Thomson thinks the sun is a liquid incandescent | in an Indian crowd—utterly unlike the noise of any other crowd in 
mass cooling, and calculates that the sun has not illuminated the! the world—but what has this faculty to do with clairvoyance ? The 
earth for more than one hundred million years, and will not illuminate poet, by force of genius, realizes the living aspect of the dead facts 
it for many millions of years longer, a fact whieh perhaps does not | he has read, but the clairvoyant professes to see things of which he has 
strike men who only ask for sunshine during a century with the awe 'no previous knowledge. As well miglit it be said that because a 
it deserves. The magazines want connexion with every-day life, with | man could construct a house he could tl refore create one. It is 
the things men talk about after dinner, which the press can never | quite true that there are men, and sometimes ignorant men, who 
exhaust, and of which society is never weary. | have a sort of prevision in politics, but it is not analogous to clair- 
Fraser continues “ Thalatta,” which comprises this month a most |voyance. It springs from sympathy, from the feeling which enables 
striking and most unfair sketch of George Canning and his famous|a man to “predict” what his wife will do, as well as if he were 
speech about calling a new world into existence to redress the ba- | watching her. There are minds which are sounding-boards t 
lance of the old by a process the results of which Europe has just opinion, which can eatch its faintest manifestation, and consequently 
resolved to upset. A. K. H. B., too, is excellent, discoursing with appear to predict when they are merely repeating. rhe friends of 
most unusual vehemence on the woes of childhood, and the oppres- |} an autocrat can often foretel his action weeks before his own mind 
sion the children of the middle classes often suffer. Writers have of | is made up, and so can those who, from mental constitution, are seus 
late revived the old ery of the happiness of childhood with such | tive to the internal workings of that great autocrat, public opinion 
vigour, that men who look back on that. period of their lives with a vin- | Blackwood publishes some songs from a working miner, who, ina 
dictive horror are almost deafened, and feel a positive relief when they | letter of pleasant manliness, invites hostile criticism. He is scarcely 
find a man who gives them the other side, and avers bluntly that there | we fear, a Burns, and his song on the accident in he Dykehead Pi 
are hundreds of men who never felt happiness till they were out} is an exceedingly poor ballad, but the lines to his wife show genuin 
of boyhood. Mr. Boyd seems to confine the class a little too much power. This verse, at all events, is above the magazine run; 





to those who are personally oppressed by bullies, bad school- | “ My little wife weekly to the church came, 
masters, and silly fathers, who tell them that everything pleasant | Sweet little, dear little, mellow-voic'd Jane, 

is wrong; but it is much more extensive. It includes, we believe, Where I, fill’d with equal devotional flame, 

all children physically weak, or over-sensitive, or ambitious, besides Would glance at her fair face again and again. 


Sometimes an emotion, 
| Not wholly devotion, 
A dim nameless thrill, o'er my senses would flee, 
And then, growing bolder, 
I dar'd to behold her, 
And wish that such sweetness would once think of me.” 


Macmillan, too, hasa poem by Mr. Richard Garnett, w nich, thot 
not poetry, is exceedingly good rhetoric, as witness the following 


one whole stratum of society—the children of the educated poor. 
Very large numbers, too, of the class of “slow” lads feel boyhood 
very acutely. ‘They are wearied to pain with the perpetual struggle 
between their ambition and a sense of failure, which is not the result | 
of weakness but of want of development. Indeed, the whole subject of 
slowness, as distinguished from dulness, is one which Mr. Boyd 
might treat to advantage. How is it, that certain men of very 
great mental power think so slowly, have so much difficulty in , 3 
shaping their thoughts into opinions, and carrying their opinions into | deseription of the Campagna : 


igh 


acts? Is it possible that one man’s brain can really act. quicker than “ Go to that master-labour of the priest 
another man’s? or is the evident tardiness produced by its wider Which was the rich Campagna; look around; 
grasp upon facts—by an appetite, in fact, so great that the mind Scan glutted Desolation’s amplest feast— 
requires more time for digestion? Mr. Boyd is terribly severe on Scarce ruins even, nothing but the ground, 


Unhoused, untilled, untenanted, uncrowned 


the misery “ strict” parents — who are invariably selfish pa- n } = 
: By any growth save Nature's; view the thirst 


rents — inflict upon their children; but we can scarcely credit y - “ine? 
the following story: . Of fever preying on that ague-bound, 
“ ¥ P . Squalid, and meagre serf—then go, his worst 
I have heard of a parent, an important member of a very strait sect Of lots prolong; but hear his malediction first !” 
of the Pharisees, whose child, when dying, begged to be buried, not in a Sie ie ke” sho made 
certain foul old hideous churchyard, but in a certain cheerful cemetery. | But what on earth is Te pale consternated lool ?” or w 
This request the poor little creature made with all the energy of terror and ' “ sferno” of the first conjugation ?—or what may this mean’— 
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“ No portent brand the unterrifying home 
Of ether and pure stars, of which may one 
Soon with new beams illume the eternal dome” .. . 
s a portent brand a home which does not terrify ? * Ra- 
hoe,” in the same magazine, advances well. The priest has had 
= he of paralysis, and the reader goes on with a keener interest, 
a nat toa by a placid hope that the next stroke will kill him, and 
ty Mr Henry Kingsley of a character he cannot describe, and his 
readers of machinery no genius can now-a-days render anything but 
. some. He might as well resort to secret staircases, murderous 
20 an heroic shepherds changed at nurse. The remainder of 
the number is a little stupid, though we note a fresh and pithy 
article on the American struggle, full of feeling and sense. 
The noticeable ap in Cornhill this month is the excellence of Mr. 


How doe 


Dorle’s sketch. He has not done himself justice lately, his features 
being confused, and his faces reminiscences from his own older 
however, we have a specimen of his genuine 


This week, h : 
power. Every figure in Alter Dinner ”’ tells its own story, from 
4 young lady, who though we can only see the back of her head, is 
palpab y longing for a flirtation with the shy young simpleton at the 
glass, to the gentleman, who with a jovial reminiscence of that last 
ottle of port, is airing his w aistcoat on the sofa. The articles gene- 
rally of the number—“Philip” excepted—are of a very ordinary kind, 
though there is an excellent defence of lower class Englishmen 
from Mr. Roebuck’s charges. The writer seems even half disposed 
to defend their manners, though he does not exactly doit. “If 
our labourers and mechanics in general were as well behaved as 
steady policemen, sober non-commissioned officers, or respectable 
railway porters, they would behave as wel] as there is any reason to 
suppose men W ho work with their hands all day long, and are sup- 

rted by the wages of their labour, ever will behave. It would be 
a very bad exchange if they took to behaving like Frenchmen or 
Spaniards, or to giving to their language that detestabe affectation 
of literary style which turns a good house into an eligible residence, 
and makes a man contemplate the erection of such a residence in- 
stead of intending to build it.” The writer might have gone a great 
deal further. We write as familiar with many lands when we say that 
there is not a working man on earth, except the Italian artisan, who 
has a more genuine or a better manner than the English, so /ong as 
he is sober. At is not a cringing manner, which is what those who 
revile him secretly want, nor has it the cold reserve which English 
gentlemen who train themsclves to that manner appreciate in the 
Spaniard. But it is a thoroughly hearty manner, honest and self- 
respecting, and by no means rougher than that of the continentals. 
The reasons why it annoys the cultivated class are, we believe, just 
these: An Englishmen drunk is the greatest brute alive, worse 
than the Spaniard who stabs you quietly, or the Frenchman who 
becomes maudlin, or the German who bores you to death, or the 
Asiatic who sits and laughs to himself like the idiot drink always 
makes him, and our working men, once in the streets, are a great deal 
too apt to drink hard. Secondly, all Englishmen, from the highest 
tothe lowest, are full of humour, and chaff which the Englishman 
takes contentedly from his equals irritates him from those he con- 
siders inferior. The working men either don’t know this or don’t 
care about it, and their remarks on a man above them in station 
always leave on his mind a feeling of irritation. The very few men 
who know that they can hit back without loss of dignity invariably 
pronounce the English manner an excellent one, and the few fo- 
reigners who understand colloquial English, speak in the highest 
terms of the civility, air, and independence of English pro/étaires. 

We have not read London Society, and do not intend; but it con- 
tains an illustration worth its price five times over. We have seen 
nothing recently anywhere so good as Mr. Watson’s picture of Peni- 


designs. 


schoolboy days will bear evidence with a joyous chuckle. 
and not altogether free from affectation are “ Shirley's 
set too “ the roar of the stormy and struggling billow.”* 
makes far to great a display of his learning to be easy and natural, and 
seems ever more anxious to repeat the words of those who lived in the 
olden time than to form opinions of his own. 
Silent is the best of the series, but all are worth the trouble of being 
dipped into in a careless, desultory way. 


ere long the cuckoo will be heard in the land, 
verse-makers whose productions encumber our table, is Mr. W. C. Kent, 
who has given the appropriate name of Dreamiland to his soporific per- 
formances. 


their genius. 
should himself be fat, it is at least necessary that the writer of poetry should 





is perfectly delightful, nor can we pass over without a word of commen- 


dation his papers on “The Sparrow,” “ Fido Fides,” and “ Memories of 


To the truthfulness of the last named all who remember their 
More ambitious 
miscellaneous essays 
More Scotico, he 


Mischief.” 


1 


His essay on William the 


The premature mild spring weather is bringing out the minor poets, and 
The most pretentious of 


His ostensible object is to give fame to the most famous poets 
who have glorified the English language, and with this view he has 
mimicked their favourite metres, and vaguely alluded to the creations of 
Though it may not be necessary that the driver of fat oxen 


be something of a poet—which Mr. Kent decidedly is not. A more feeble, 
but at the same time a far more modest, versifier is one who assumes the 
pseudonym of “ Midlnir."{ Indeed, his only merit is the negative one of 
self-abasement, which he carries to the extreme point of simplicity. He is 
evidently an amiable and ingenuous youth, whose naiveté and genuineness 


of character will command many friends, too staunch to be alienated by the 


meagreness of his poetic faculty. Superior to either of these is Mr. H. S. 
Stokes,§ who evidently possesses the germs of inspiration. His Scattered 
Leaves, like those of the Cumman Sybil, are unquestionably too good to be- 
come the sport of blustering and changeful winds; at the same time, it is 
quite clear that he has not yet done justice to himself. Last in order, 
though first in merit, is a volume of miscellaneous poems by an artist,|| 
who is manifestly capable of a loftier and more enduring flight than he has 
attempted in this, his first essay. The subjects that chiefly move him are 
derived from classic lore, evincing intellect and refinement, rather than 
passion. If ever his heart be touched, and the well-springs of his own 
nature laid open, he will surely give utterance to louder and more sonorous 
strains ; for the power is in him, as the spark in the unstricken flint. 

“ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” It is thus, 
we presume, that Mr. Langford has been impelled to clothe in words the 
impressions he has received from sundry delightful rambles in company of 
pleasant and intellectual associates. Gifted with a keen perception of the 
beautiful in nature and art, and not too world-worn to give full play to his 
enthusiasm, he dilates in glowing terms on the exquisite enjoyment of his 
pilgrimages to the most notable sights and sites in the counties of War- 
wick, Derby, and Devon. So hearty and genuine is his appreciation of the 
memorable scenes he visited, that it is impossible not to sympathize with 
his sense of happiness. More serious, as befitting the occasion, though 
wofully common-place, are the thoughts suggested to Mr. Lange by a 
hurried transit through a small portion of Egypt.** It is, indeed, hard to 
conceive what earthly motive could have induced him to invest his tedious 
lucubrations with the dignity of type, unless it were to favour the world 
with his original translation of the hackneyed quotation: Eheu! vitam 
perdidi operosé nihil agendo, which he renders by “ Alas! I have wasted 
my days in toil and have done nothing”—a beautiful instance of omitting 
nothing but the point. Far more practical is the information condensed 
into a very few pages of small print by Dr. Mann, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Natal.tf From this singularly unpretending little pamphlet, per- 
sons who propose to emigrate to Southern Africa may learn all that is in- 
cumbent upon them to know before they decide upon taking the irrevo- 
cable step. 

As it seems that men will not be reclaimed from habits of intoxication, 
even by George Cruikshank’s ghastly caricatures, recourse is now had to 
the sentimental and pathetic, and in a cleverly written autobiography, an 
aged widow records the experiences of wedded life saddened by the hus- 
band's intemperance.{{ Carine Steinburgh, at least, would never have lent 
her voice to swell the genial prayer of Walter Mapes’ angelorum chori, 

* Deus sit propitius huic potatori !” 
Married toa man idealized by her girlish fancy into a “ perfect monster,’ 


tence; a young man kneeling by a high wooden chair, the hands | she is soon rudely awakened from her delusive dreams to find that her 


clasped, and the head bowed by an agony which we /ee/, without 
knowing why, is that of a noble nature. It is a most masculine pro- 
duction. Mr. Watson has called it by the absurd title “Ash Wed- 
nesday,” we suppose in order to reduce his noble thought to the 
level of the magazine in which it appears. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A KINDLY cynic has said that the world is not half so bad as it flatters 
itself, but such is evidently not the opinion of Mr. M‘Grigor Allan, the writer 
of a novel* wholly ‘unfit for publication,” one that no modest woman 
could read without disgust, and which the author himself will hereafter 
regard with feelings of shame and regret. The scene is laid in high life, which 
is depicted after the manner of a trangpontine dramatist or a contributor to 
Keynolds’s Misceliany. An aristocrat is synonymous with an empty-headed 
scoundrel ; ladies of rank and title are all faithless to their husbands and 
utterly unscrupulous as to the means of attaining any object they covet; 
clergymen of the Established Church are hypocrites and debauchees, and 
stoop to the basest employments to curry favour with the rich and powerful. 
Seductions, murder, suicide, the most degrading and heartless conduct, 
furnish the staple incidents of this disreputable romance, interspersed with 
mawkish sentiments, crude reflections, and threadbare quotations. The 
only extenuation for the author's fatuity is the internal evidence as to his 
extreme youth and inexperience, and his manifest ignorance of the usages 
of good society. With an ineffable sense of relief we turn to Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd’s gentle musings on “ the out-door life of green things.”t 
Thoroughly in earnest himself, it is not surprising that he should so 
completely succeed in imparting to his readers his own enthusiastic love 
of nature, and in inspiring them with a sympathetic interest in his own 
Pleasant and harmless pursuits. His description of his “happy family” 


* The Cost of a Coronet: a Romance of Modern life. Three volumes. By James 
M'Grigor Allan. T. Cautley Newby. 

+ Brambles and Bay-Leaves: Essays on Things Homely and Beautiful. 
Hibberd. Groombridge and Sons. 


By Shirley 


husband is a weak, feeble-minded, impulsive being, easily led into evil, and 
who gradually becomes a drunkard, a gambler, and a frequenter of night- 


houses. Finally, she is forced to flee for protection to her father’s roof, and 


| the wretched man, maddened by drink, throws himself into the sea, and is 


| drowned. 


| 


By way of episode, a passionate love-scene is introduced, in 
which the actors are Carine Steinburgh and a handsome young Englishman. 
Fortunately, they succeed in tearing themselves from one another, after 
appointing a mutual rendezvous in heaven. The scene of this clever little 
tale is laid in the United States, chiefly in Boston, or near the Falls of 
Niagara. The “foaming bowl” encounters a more formidable enemy in 
Dr. Corfe,§§ though on pathological rather than on sentimental grounds. Ac- 
cording to that eminent physician, man attains his full maturity at the age 
of forty-nine, after which he descends by sure degrees into the sere and 
yellow leaf. By judicious treatment, however, he may greatly increase his 
enjoyment of life, and to this end some valuable advice is offered by the 
worthy doctor in plain and simple language. 

Had Sir William Wallace ever done as much for Scotland as Lady 
Maxwell Wallace||j has done for the myriads of Englishmen who know 
nothing of German, ample allowance might be made for the raving en- 
thusiasm of his modern admirers. A more graceful, more poetic, or mori 
thoroughly German story can hardly be imagined. It is imbued through 
out with a chastened sorrow that is infinitely affecting, but which never 
descends to mawkish sentiment or fictitious emotions. 


* Nuga# Critica: Occasional Papers written at the Sea-side. By Shirley. Edmonston 
and Douglas. 

+ Dreamland ; with other Poems. By W. C. Kent. Longman and Co 

~ Poems. Midlnir, Nant-Eos. Aberystwith: J. Cox. 

§ Scattered Leaves. By Henry Sewell Stokes. Longman and Co, 

| Poems. By a Painter. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

G Pleasant Spots and Famous Places. By J. A. Langford. 

** Reflectionsin the Egyptian Desert. Byl). A. Lange, F.R.G.S. 

tt A Description of Natal, By Dr. Mann, F.R.A.S. F. Algar 

12 Carine Steinburgh: an Autobiography. William Tweedie 

$$ Man and his many Changes; or, Seven Times Seven. By George Corfe, M.D) 
Houlston and Wright. 

i) Will-o’-the-Wesps; or, Lights and Sprites, 
Lady Maxwell Wallace. Bell and Daldy. 


W. Tegg. 
Hatchard and Co 


Translated from the German by 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. George Vining. 

Ou Monday and owing, the it ae Wednesday oxcepted, SELF- 
MADB, Messrs. George Vining, W. H. Stephens, Belmore, Dewar, 

and Mise rbe: PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA,; OR, THE 
MALD AND THE MONSTER. J. Robins, F. Charlies, Belmore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews, Catherine Lucette, and Miss Her- 
bert. hang conclude with THER BOARDING SCHOOL. On Satur- 
day, the &th inst. for the first time, a new Comedy, entitled, 
FRIENDS OR FOES, supported by theentire strength of the com- 
Kink Commence at Haii-past Seven. Acting Mauager, Mr. J 

——_ 


, 
R. LOVEL L’S SCHOOL, Wiystow 
HALL, Bucks, for the SONS of NOBLEMEN and GENT !.E- 

MEN (established 1356), The course of tuition is pre paratory to 
the public schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, Sandnurst College, 
and the Army and Navy Examinations. Native te:chers of French 
and German reside in the house, and these languages form an in- 
tegral part of the daily school duty, The number of Pupils is 
aaeny limited, and none are admitted beyond 16 years old.—All 

further particulars can be had of the Principal. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. —Svus- 

SCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA .—Prigzeholders select trom 

a Public Exhibitions.—Every Subscriber has a Chance of a 

Valuable Prize, and, in addition, receives an impression of « Large 

and Important ‘Line graving, by C. W. Sharpe, from the Original 

Picture, by Fred Goodall, A. RA., entided RAISING THE MAY- 
PULE—now ready tor delives 





ZORGE GODWIN,| Honorary 
L /EWIS POCUCK, f Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, March Ist, 1862, 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


—? 

SLERSY GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. 15s, 

Glass Dessert ” 2 Os, 
All artictes markod in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, Bnglish and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LUNDON—8HOW-ROOMB, 45, UXFORL STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTURY and SHUW-RUUMSs, 
Broad-street, Established 1407. 


an ne 
&rNRIV ALLE D “LOC K STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 
aud WILSON Manufacturing Company. With recent improve- 
ments 
The Lock Strircu SewinG Macuixe will Gather, Hem, Fell, 
Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and perfect regularity, and is 
the best for every description of work, The Machine is simple, 
compact, and elegant in design, not liable to get out of order, and 
is so easily understood that a child may work it, and it is alike 
suitable for the Family and Manutacturer. 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 139, REGE) 
W. Instructions gratis to every purchaser 
Illustrated prospectus, with testunonsals, gratis and post free. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A taste- 
dul staud, with perfect securtty against the loss of an Umbrella. 


- 7DN , . . . r 
E LAZENBY and SON Foreign Ware- 

_4@ housemen and Eamily Grocers, beg to direct attention to 
thew choice selections of Breakfast and Luncheon delicacies, 
Comestibles, and articles tor Dessert, noticing. n 
York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Sm« 
Streslurg and Yorkshire Pics, Simoked Salmon, 
Auchovies, French Truffies, l'reserved jreen leas, French Beans, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives: Crystallized 
and Glace Apricots, Greengages, Strawbernes, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated 
Pickles and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jama, Jelli Tart-truits, ‘leas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Saaps, 
Candies, Colva Of, and all household requisites supplied of the 
best deseripuions. 

Faunilies regularly waited on nd pene 

6, Kklwards-street, Porta uare, London, W. 

N.B.—sole proprictare o of the recent for Harvey 8 Sauce, 


r 
ARVEY’S SAUC R.— CAUTION 
The admirers of rn celebrated Sauce are Hace scorer 
quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-kuown label, 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpe tual 
. “haonggemaaa of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 














T-STREET, LONDON, 






































LAZENDY and 8ON, of 6, Fdwards-street, Portman-square, 
London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely tmitated with a view to deceive puschanswe. 


AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution } nla 4 cosas 8 Spurious limitations ot 








WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purehasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Soki Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
© ster, Messrs. Choss8 and BLACKWELL, Loudon, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


TH INDIAN TRAMWAY COMPA 


(Limited). 

in 200,000 shures of 5t : 

250,0002, in 50,000 shares of 5 oh 

Deposit 2s. per share on application, to which sum the liability of 

subscribers is limited 
Registered under the Jvint ots eS ~~ epee Act, with limited 
jabi 
BOARD OF come TORS. 

CHAIRMAN—Sir MACDUNALD STEPHENSON, 
East Indian Railway. 

Major-General James Alexander, C.B. (Bengal Horse Artillery) 
luce Superintendent of the Gun Carriage Department, Bengal 
Presidency 

Jobn Allan, Bsq., 


Capital ne, First Issue— 






Director of the 





late of Calcutta 
, late of Madras. 
, late Member of Council, Jamaica, Eardley- 








ow ye m. 
Alexander H. Campbell, Esq. 
London.) 
Thomas Cardwell, Esq. (Messrs. 
Bombay, and Thomas Cardwell and Co, London.) 
Major-General Charles James Green, late Madras Engineers. 
John Farley Leith, Esq., Chairman, Eastern Bengal Kailway Com- 


(Messrs. Finlay, Campbell, and Co., 


| 


Cardwell, Parsons, and Co., 











8ir John Spencer Login, lute of the Hon. E.LC. Service 
James Mathewson, Esq. (Musers. May, Mathewson, and Co., 

London and Calcutta ) | 
Gvorge Norton, Esq , late Advocate-General of Madras, Director 

ndia Railways. | 
Mr. Alderman Hose, No. 66. Upper Thames-street 
Avuvbiror—J. A. Franklin, Esq 

SOLICITOKS—Mesars. Freshfields and Newman. 


























——————_ 
¥| THE Lo LONDON ASSUR ANCE. —~Offog 
LIFE, Fh and MARINE Asa ane ag | Mllmuall, ay. 
This © orporation has been established nearly 


for FIRE, 


a 
half, having been incorporated by Royal Charter in tet aa 
Prospect ises and every information may be obtaines, i 


written or personal application as above. 
JOHN LAURENCE Secretary, 
| REDUCTION OF MERCANTILE PREMIUMS, 


| HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDOX 
| INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 20 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON 
Insurances are now effected by this Company on the 
AST and WEST INDIA DOCKS and meu! Pree 
CHANDIZE THEREIN at...... J « 
The Up-Town Ware 





uses of those Dox ke at. 
The Warehouses of the St. Katherin. at 
in Catler street at Sey 





Such Warehouses having been i improved and titied 
ver ‘econ 
ingly. 

A proportionate return of Premium will be made on all 
Policies pages the above Risks from the date of the pect 

e res 

tiffeate: vote 

Sebvvey 21, 1862. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Established 1823. 


YHE invested Assets of this Soc riety exceed 









BROKERS—Mvessrs. J. and J. Whitehead, 8, Moorgate-street, E.C. | FIVE MILLIONS STERLING; its annual Incom is BUD 
BANKERS—The Loudon and County Bauk HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE TOUSAND POUNDS. 
ENGINEERS. | _ Up to 3ist December, 1861, the Soe — has _ in Claims 
Sir Charles Fox. | Goomp -“'oo y, Eaq. death—Suins Assured = rie 
SECKETARY—M. K Scott, | Bonus thereon... . Lae 
Temporary Offices, 62, Moorgate- a E.C. an 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS } Together... . has 
The object of this Company is the introduction of a system of ‘ 
tramways in connexion with and as feeders to the railways | Tke Profits are divided every fifth year. All participating 





throughout India, 

The Government of India, as well as the shareholders of the 
various railway companies and the public generally, are fully alive 
nication, and the want | 
| 





od. 

The results of the opening of the Indian railways have conclu- 
sively shown that the whule population will tr avel wherever the 
means are afforded and the cost is within their reach; and while 
the railways require toobiain from 20é. to 35/. per mile per week | 
toj pay 5 per cent, the tramways will pay 10 per cent. upon a 
revenue of tr 4. to 10/1. per mile per week. | 

The distin nm between the railway and the tramway consi 
in the former being necessarily constructed at considerable cos 
without which it could not be maintained wader a heavy traftic 
whereas the latter, being applied to tributary roads, where the | 
traffic is comparatively moderate, will be completed at a cost not | 
exceeding an average of 28001 per mile, the railways in India | 
varying from 8000/. to 18,0001. per mile. | 

The advantages of these tramways will be twofold :-—First,“in a | 













yielding large profits to this company, and secondly, in leaves 
——— pecuniary returns of the rail ways. 

@ rapid construction of tramways, with their comparatively 
shoit lengths, narrow guage, light rails, and limited quantitics 
of earthwork, brickwork, ballasting, &c., as compared with rail- 
ways, will enable the Comp a dividend upon their 
works within avery brief period after any section has been com- 
menced, 

‘The estimated returns, based upon the data of the several lines 
proposed to be constructed, will yield a net profit of from 10 to 15 | 
per cent. 

The average cost, as above stated, of laying down a ijine, build- 
ing stations, furnishing the necessary plant and stock, and .ecping 
the live in working order for the first twelve months, with all 
ther incidental expenses both in India and in England, will not 
eed 28004. per mile, 

‘The Directors had an interview with the Hon. Samuel Laing 
before his late return to Ludia, and received trom him the assur- 
ance of the interest taken by the Government of India in any 
works calculated to effect so great and important an improve- 
ment in the country as must attend a well-devised aud judiciously 

applied system of tramways 

The object of the present subscription is to enable the Company 
to send out an accredited agent to India, for the purpose of com- 
municating with the Governmeut, making the necessary arrange- 
ments fur their co-operation, and the seicetion of those sections 
for commencement, and to be made in ccession, which shall 
combine the greatest advantages to the public and hold out the 
greatest prospect of remuneration to the shareholders. 

No further expenditure, nor auy further liability, will be in- 
curred beyond the present deposit; and the Directors do not 
Propose to enter into any arrangementstor undertaking the exe- 
cution of the work without the authority of a special meeting of 
shareholders, te whom the whole arrangements will be previously 
submitted. 

It will be one of the terms of the arrangement with the con- 
tractor who may undertake the execution of the works that in- 
terest at 5 per cent. per annum shall be paid to the shareholders 
ss the period of construction 

A deposit of 2s. per share must be made on application. 
eut is made, the deposit will be 










































If no 
returned without de- 






Che liability of subscribers is limited to the amount of the 
deposit 

betailed Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the o: sof the Company, No. 6 Oorgate-street ; | 
or of the brokers of the Company, Messrs. J, and J. Whitehead, 
No. 5, Moorgate-street. 











INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been antes twenty-five years empha. | 
ly sanctioned by the Medical Protessiou, and unive r 
Public, as the best remedy tor Acidity of the Sto- 
lache, Gout, and Indigestion 
tev constitations, more especially tor Ladios aad 

Childven. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and unit 
strength, only by DINNEPORD and Co., 17 
London; aud swld by all respectable Che 

word. 


IN . . ’ 

VLENFLELD PATE Ni 
used in the Royal Laundry.— i 
iatormed that this Starch is sete Jeed im the 
Laundry, and Her Mujesty's Laundress says that although she 
has tried Wheat Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has 
found none of th equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 

Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask tor 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
























and asa Mild | . 


SOUTH 


« OMPANY. 


AUSTRAL LAN BANKING | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 | 







ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port | 
jawler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroe). Approved dratts | 
wotiated and sent tor collection Every deseription ot Banking 





business conducted with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents 


54, Old Broad-street, E.( WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


NEW 


GROSVENOK 


YOLL ARD 


WEST -END 


and COLLARD’S 


ESTABLISUMENT, 16, 


» Va, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
addressed. PiIANUOFURTES of all Classes for Saie and Hire. City | 
Branch, 26, Cheapside, B.C. a 


MARVEL OF MECHANISM, 


PEVOLVING SHOP FRONT :—The 





be sure that you get 't, as interior kinds are otten substituted 
WOTHELSPOON aml Co, Glasgow and London 


WTS . an , , , 
RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
Buston-row!, London.— Uhe Hygeian or Morisouiau System 
wt Medicine by Shakespeare. 
VACCINATION, | 
‘The leperous distilment; whose effect 
munity with Blood of man 
quicksilver, it courses through 
‘The natural gates and alleys of the bedy ; 
And with a sadden vigour, it doth posset,* 
And curd, tike eagert 4 oppings isto milk, 
The thin and wholesume blood. 
—HAMLET, Act L, se 
* Thicke n. + Sour—aciudl | 
rl 









THINK HINK!! PUINK!!! 


OLLOWAYSOLNTMENTand PILLS 


—DISKASES OF THE SKIN.—By the joint action of these iy 
estimable specifics all skin eruptions are quickly bauished from | 
the aystem, the worst description of wounds or ulevrs are easily | 
evadieated. ‘The morbitc watter which nature finds ivjarioas to | 
her is thruwn out aud 2 dheronghiv healthy state of the olood and | 
fluids is the it, restoring a sound mind and body to sufferu 
after all other treatment has Deen thund ineffectual, in many cases 
saving surgical operations and even life itself by their mirnicuious 
er. ‘the medicaments are compos d of vegetable extracts ot | 
yure virtue withow! the admixture of u grain of werewy or any 
o cr noxious substance, 














pow 








only Kevolving Shop Fr in the world may be acen 
SON'S Branch tablishment, NEW OXFORD 
1 HART STKERL 





The Hinstreted Weekly News thus tices this great novelty in 
the Mechanical Arts : 





‘It presents to the street passenger appearance of a qua- 
drangular plate-glase widow, with elegaut OlUMniation ss. 
The pavemeut in frout is miaid with enenustice tile 
piers are titted with silvered plate-giasa, which « 
tinuce the quadrangular colonnad The revolving glass room 


such it may be called, presents a continually changing aspect as it 





passes the shop froutage je Whole las a very novel and splendid 
vffect, especially as ie various embellishmeuts are c stlas ¥ rich 
and fanecitul; bat a cor idea 40 Ingenoas mechaoical con- 








trivanes of this nature is not easily convey by mere description, 
and must be seen to be appreciated As tar as the spectator can 
observe, the window seems to realize the conece ption of perpetual | 
motion, and hurrying crowds suddenly stop to contemplate it 











E. MOSES AND SON, } 
Ready - made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Draper aiters, Husiers, Boot and Shee Makers, and General 
Outfitters, | 


London Houses: 


City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minovies; 88, 84, 85, 46, Aldgate. 
Orford street Bran 
506, 507, 508. New Oxtord-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road Bra 
137, 138, Vouewham-court-roud ; 244, Kuston-road, | 








Cauntry Extablishimente, 
She@hdd aud Uradtuid, Yurkshire. 


sented nay ve addressed. 
j 


| Policies effected during the present year will, if in force 


bey 
31st December, 1864, sua-e ia the Profits to be di 
date, tivided eptaitas 
At the Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Re versionary Bowagey 
exceeding THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS have been added 
to the several Policies. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Statements of Accounts, 
may be had ou application to the Actuary, at the 0; 
street, Loudon 
WILLIAM SAMUBL DOWNES, 


February, 1862. Actuary, 


LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
L LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Bartholomew-lane, London, E.C. 
Eetablished 1824 
Branch Offices: Edinburgh, I) swiech, and Bury St. Edmunds 
Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling, 
PRESIDENT 


Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart 


DIRECTORS 
James Alexander, Esq Sampson Lucas, Rag. 
Charles G, Barnett, Esq Elliot Macnaghten, Esq 
George H ey Esq Thomas Masterman, Esq, 
Benjamin Cohen, E-q Jos. M. Moutetiore, Beg 
James Fletcher, Een Sir A. N. de Rothsebild, Bart 
William Gladstone, Esq Baron L. N. de Rothschild, MP. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. Oswald Smith, Esq 
James Heime, Esq Thomas Charies smith, Bag. 














Auditors. —G. J Andrew Johnston, Esg— 
“ 
Rankers.— Messrs, Barnett, tioure. Barnett and Co. 
Phy sician.—George Uwen Rees, M.D., F_1.5., 26, Albemarle-stredt 


Standing Counsel ors Cohen, Esq 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Pearce, billips, Wimckworth ahd Pearee 
Surveyors. — Wyatt Papworth, Esq. — Thomas G. Allason, Bay 

Lye Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of fom, 
wrth, or without participation, and at moderate premiums; the rates 
for the Younger Ages bving lower than those of many of the older 
and most respectable Offices. 

Actual Serewe Rusk within the United Kingdom in Voleter Mt 
and Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company’ 




















Fie Assurances both at home 
moderate premiums 
Applications oa Life Business to be addressed to 
F. A. ENGEL . ae H, Actuary 


and abroad are accepted at very 


Do. Fire 
D. MACL AGAN, Secretary. 


fABLISHED 1 


UBERT ME DICAL and iF AMILY EX. 


DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Vriucipal Offices —7, Waterlvo-place, and 42, New Bridge-strest, 
, 








as, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
hout the United Kingdom. 


Branch Offices—At C Roatin, S = 
ong with agencies thre 












SITION, INCOME, AND 1 KOGKESS OF THE COM: ANY. 
The aceu mebeaed ARECS OXCCET .....ccereeeeseseresnees . 000 
Phe subscribed capital AU, 
The annual income trom life o pres miuius exceeds 
Tue policy claims and bonuses paid to claumants about. . Luee,o0e 


rate of above £2,000 


The new business is progressing at the 
per annum 


The Company transacts the following description of business: 
Lite Assurance on Healthy aud Diseased Lives, Auouities and Be 
wments of all kinds, india Kisk Assurances, and Guarante 





s upon Insurers great facilities and advea 
tect security 
features have 


yusiness ; and cont 
tages, coupled with 

Special and peculiar been adopted, in order to ree 
der the Company's Volicies additionally vaiuatle as securities, aad 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 









trom torteiture, 

*ruspectuses Assurances, and every 
f the Society's 
London, 3¥,, 


»posals for 
yplication to any 
Waterive-place 


forms of pr 
imfurmation, may be obtained on 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, 
to wh om applications for agencies in places 1 iciently repre- 
FRANK E ASL M, Svoretary 









ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 


Every ove should therefore Provide against them. 
T HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Grant Policies for Sams trom OO to £1000, pox ari a agenst 
ACCIDENTs UF ALL AIN 

of £3, sceures L100O in case of peated 

by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Al of 9@ wo the A 








Anu Annual Payment 





owance 
while law up by Lijury 
Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information to the PRO- 
VINCtAL ENTS, the buwKING CLEKKs af the ———- STA- 
TluNs, ad | fice, 64, Coumnuli.L, Lux von, 






L102,517 brave nu paid by this ¢ OMP E NSATION 
ov O6 tatal Cases, and S041 Cases 


fhe 8ULE COMI'ANY privik ete ine 


a uy — 


tale w ay JOURNBT 


INSURANCE Tickets, costing ld, 2d., or 3d, at all the PBIS- 
CLVAL STALLUONS. 
Luapowered by Spx f Parti omen, . 154d. 


W iL iL ls AM J. VIA Secretary 


64, Cornhill, E.« 


—_" 
TATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

This Company offers the security ot a CAPITAL of 400,008 
The last Bonus was in 185¥, the next Valuationjwill be in 1864. 
Claims withan the days of grace paid by this Company. 
lyymediate and Deferred Auuuities and Endowments 
New Pu. Miu I NComs for the Year la6l, £9,173 Las. . 
DiskAsé sotally 


Policies granted against ACCLUENTS or 

lisnbling the Assured, for a sual) extra premium 
Paid-up Poleies granted after kive Annual Vayments 
Half Ur t Premium owstew for tive years. 


bunny uu application to the Onmeus, 459, Serand, Loudom 
lium & WibiLedt, Jaw, Managem 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

for MARCH 1862. No. DLVIL 
ConrEeNTS 

whee of Carlingford: Salem Chapel.—Part II 


Price 2s. 6d. 


pean The Battle of the Styles 
sain or Gothic: The Battle of the Styles 
pana eby a Series of Essays on Life, Literature, 
C r 

i Manners 
— from the Club Books. 
Lord Castlereagh. 


‘ jons of the Odyssey. 

“paracteri tics of Language. 

Dovid Wingate s Poems and Songs 

A Miner's Morning Song —k ire !- 
The Deein’ Fisher.—Spae Craft 
_The Faces in the Fire.—Elegy 
a Country Churchyard.—The 
That Gloaming Langsyne 

WriiaM BLackwooD & Sons, Edinburgh & London 


!—My Little Wife.— 
—Little Brother 
not Written in 
Dominie’s Oe — 





Now sendy, 
HE CORNHILL 


No. 27 (for March), price 


MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling, with 


strations. 
emma ConTEeNTS 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World. (With an Mlustration.) 
Chapter XXXI.—Narrates that Famous Joke about 
Miss Grigsby. 
, XXXIL—Ways and Means 
The Winter Time. —A Peep through the Fog 
The Struggles of Brown, Jones, an ! Robinson. By 
One of the Firm. 
Chapter XXI1.—Wasteful and Impetuous Sale 
XXII1.—Farewell. 
» X¢XXIV.—George Robinson's Dream. 
A Vision of Animal Existences 
Covent Garden Market 
Genvemen 
Life and Labour in the Coal Fields 
Recent Discoveries in Australia 
After Dinner, (W ith an Illustration ) 
Agnes of Sorrento. 
Chapter XXIIT.—The Pilgrimage 
sa XXIV.—The Mountain Fortress, 
XXV.—The Crisis 
XXVI.—Rome 
Svirn, E_per, and Co., 65 





Corvhill. 





Price One Shilling 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 
4 


by DAVID MASSON. No. XXIX. for MARCH, | PHTILISIS 





1862 
CONTENTS 

L—Universal Information ar 

ia.” By the Editor 

IL—A Quiet Nook ; or, Vagaries of an old Bachelor 

In Four Chapters. By John Ruffini, Author 

of * Lorenzo Benon Doctor Antonio,” &e 

Chap. I1l.—The Young Lady in Black, 
1l,—The History of Lighthouse Illumination 

H. Gladstone, F.R.S. 

IV.—The Curse of Rome. By Richard Garnett 

V.—On the Age of the Sun's Heat. By Professor W 

Thomson, Glasgow. Part |.—On the Secular 

Cooling of the Sun. I1.—0On the Sun's Pre- 

sent Temperature. I1L.—On the Origin and 

Total Amount of the Sun's heat 
VL—Ravenshoe By Henry Kingsley 

“Geoffry Hamlyn.” Chap. LI 


1* The English Cyclo- 


By J. 


Author of 
In which 


Charles comes to Life again L1i.—What 
Lord Saltire and Father Mackworth said 
when they looked out of window. LIIL—A 
very stupid Chapter, but a very important 


one nevertheless 
Vil.—The Ural Mountains: a New Parlour Game 
Vill—The Rise and Progress of Trial by Jury in 
Britain. By the Rev. W. Barnes, Author of 
“Poems in the Dorsetshire Dialect,” &c. 
IX.—The Shadows. By George Macdonald 
X.—Stray Notes of Natural History from the Con- 
tinent. By Cornwal 
XI.—Rifle-Shooting and Dril!! 
teering 
X!L—Passing Events 


i Simeon 
the Crisis of Volun- 


Breaking the Blockade 


XIIL—Royal Deaths: the Princess and the Prince, 
1817—1861. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
Vol. V. will be Published on April 1. Vols. k, IL, IL, 


IV., are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d ! 
Macuitian and Co., Cambridge nil, 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, Londor Sold by ll Kook 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
The SECOND NUMBER 


| ONDON SOCIE 
4 is Now Ready, with several 


for Maxcn) of 


- Ss 


rales and numerous 
lustrations. 
The Engravings in the Se i Number are— 
1 YE SPRING FASHIONS. Drawn by Florence 


Claxton.. 

2 GO, VALENTINE, 
by Julian Portch 

i. THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
lamman. 

4. ASH-WEDNESDAY 


AND TELL MY STORY! Drawn 
MOZART. By 1 


Drawn by J. D. Watson 


4. THE WIDOW'S WAITI rhe Poem by Thomas 
Hood. The Drawing by T. Morton 
6. CUPID, AUCTIONEER! Drawn by H. Sanderson. 


7. THE SILENT LOVER. Drawn by James Godwin 
” The Stories in the Second Number are 

THE TWO FAIR HERMITS A Valentine Story 

THE ROMANCE OF THE WIRY-NAIRED TERRIER 

THE STORY OF A DISHONOURED BILL: A London 
Narrative. 

THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY.—Part I. A Tale fo 
Maidens, Wives, and Widow und tidentally 
for Elderly Gentlemen 


! 


Miscellaneous Sketc) 
WOLOGICAL STUDIES IN COLD WEATHER: a 
*anuary Day at Regent's Park. 
STANDARDS OF POLITENESS 
MYSTERIES OF THE PANTOMIM! 
TWO CHARADES by the late T, K. He 


rvey, 
ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR (Illustrated. 
om THE ROAD TO ROM nd < us other Papers 
* The 7 7 
Salt The Third Edition the First Number is now on 


Office, 49, Fleet-street, E.C. Sold by all Booksellers. 





4 lees PHARKMACKI 


| The Jacob Bell Memorial Fund 


| Mineral Constituents of 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


On Wednesday, the 12th of March, will be 


ALL THE 


published, commencing with the New Volume of 


YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


ENTITLED 


NO N 


On Saturday, |! 


AME. 


th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s, 6d, +. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 


ALL THE YE 


AR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Containing the Chief 


Portion of 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the Author of 


‘ Rienzi,” “ My Novel,” &e. 


te “A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


ALL THE YEAR Rounp is published in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and Half 


Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington 


Piccadilly, W., London. 
Just published, price 4s., extra cloth, 
\ TAIFS AND STRAYS, chietly from 
the Chess-board. By Captain H. A. KENNEDY, 
President of the Bristol Athenawum Chess Club, & 
London: L. Bootn, 307, Regent-street, W 


ae ~ Just published, price 5s., 

N INQUIRY INTO THE MEDICAL 
VALUE of the EXCRETA of REPTILES in 

and other DISEASES. By JOUN HAS! 


» 


INGS, M.D 
LONGMAN and Co 
On the Ist of March, Second Series, No. 9, price Is 
LriCALJOURNAL, 
CONT NINE ! I 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHAMACEUTICAL 

SOCLETY 
International 


Al 


Exhibition of 1862 

Pharmaceutical Meet 
Dika Bread—On the 
Plants —Poisons not always 
New American Remedies—Podophyllum pel 
Piants in a State of Life or Action nd 
their Influence in Nature: a Lecture delivered at the 
Pharmaceutical Society, Feb. 9, ls62 
of Chemical Investigations—On the Natur 
evolved from Leaves during the Decomposition of Car 


ConxTents.—The 


ing—On the Nutritive Value of 
Poisons 
tatuin—On 








ure of the ¢ 





bon Acid—The Products of Decomposition of th 
Resin of Gu um— Detection of Colz 1ixed 
with other Oils—On Cotton Oi! Cake — Deat 1 Car 
bonic Acid Gas—Methylated Spirit f linctu 

VOLUMEIL., Second Series, may be had in cloth 
well as the Nineteen preceding Volumes, price 12s. tid 

vndon: Jouwn Cuureniu ew Burlingt treet 
Edinburgh MACLACHLAN and STEWARI Dublin 
Fannin and Co 


MAGAZINI 


Shilling, 





NEW COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAI 
To be ready on Marcel price On 
the First Number of 
1. EXCHANGE: a Monthly Home 
and Colonial Review of Manufac- 
tures, and General Polities 
rhe pages of this new periodical will not be devoted 
exclusively to the consideration of topics purely mer- 


1 25, S62 


Commerce 








antile, but will uss all matters—Industrial, Social 
nd Politieal tion to the material pro 
sperity of the. peopl wn and 1cou 

nd all measures calculated to prom the fre nd 








interchange of commodities, and to secure the 
existence and continuance of general international 
amit in fact, will have something to say upon a 
topics of importance talked about and discussed on 
‘Change and in the Senate 

Each monthly issue of “ Tue | 
tain 

Firstly.—1! 
the best writers of the day, on topics of 


mutual 


cCHANGE ” will con 


our to six Original Essays from the pens of 
' 


present and 


permanent interest to the industrial community 


Secondly Brief Votv Reviews of all new books 
bearing, directly or indirectly, upon Commercial and 
Political affairs. 

Thirdly.—A Monetary and Commercial Review of the 
Vonth, based on information furnished by the first 
mercantile houses — british and Fureign—whose names 
will be given; concluding with an analysis of the 
statistics contained in the month Board of Trade 
Returns. 

he f : Gentlemen, amongst other hav 





alr ly kin 





y promised the aid of their influential 
pens as contributors to the new Periodical Thoma 
Baziey, Esq., M.P., &.; Sir John Bowring, D.C.l 
F.R.S, &c.; David Chadwick, Esq PS.S.; George 
Dodd, hey Thomas El FSS James 
Thom Hammack, Esq : Hare, Esq 
Lbarrister-at-Law; André Joh n, Lsq. (bank ol 
England); Dr. Leone &c., Barrister-at 
Law; Frederick Law Olmsted, Esq. (Author of the 








Cotton Kingdom,” &c the Kev. Professor 
Rogers, M.A., &., Oxford ; liam Newmarch, Esq. 
P.RLS., & Peter L. Simmonds, Esy F.R.G.S 
F.S.S., & 

Lon Sampson Low, S« ni Co, 47, Ludgat 
hill. Liverpoo Jamis Woonanp, 54, Castle t 
hidinburgh Joun MkNZiIKs. Monchester lr. 
andCo. Dublin: MeGLasman and 4 Glasgow. ‘I 
Muni ud Son. And all Booksellers in Town and 


Country. 


Street, Strand, 


W.C.; and by Messrs. Coarman & Harr, 193 


| ares ENTARY INTRODUCTIONS to 
4 ANCIENT and MODERN LANGUAGES, for 
Schools and Self-tuition; on the principles of Lmita- 
tion and Frequent Repetition 


ENGLISH. Henry's English Grammar; by the Kev 
K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d 
FRENCH, The First French Book; by the same 
Author. 5s.éd. A Key to the Exercises, 


DELLLLE, 2s. 6d 

GERMAN. The First German Book; by the Rev. 
K. ARNOLD, and Dr. FRADERSDORFF, 
. Gd. A Key to the Exercises, by FRA- 
DERSDORFF, ls 


by Mons 


ITALIAN rhe First Italian Book ; by Signor PIFFERI, 
and the Rev. DAWSON W, TURNER 
a. Gd. The Key, Is. 6d 

LATIN. Henry's First Latin Book; by the Rev. T. K 


ARNOLD, M.A, ds. 
Putors only), Is 
GREEK. The First Greek Book; by the same Author 
5s, The Key (sold to Tutors only), Is. 6d 
HEBREW, The First Hebrew Book; by the same 
Author. 7s.6d. The Key, Js. 6d 
° RIVINGTON'’S CLASSIFIED SCHOOL 
CATALOGUE, containing more advanced Works on 
the above Languages, may be had gratis and post-free 
on application. 


The Key (sold to 


*.* Mesars 


Rivinerons, Waterloo-place, London 


SCOTT BURN’S NEW FARMING BOOK 
Now ready, with numerous illustrations, feap., price 


6s., cloth (postage 4d.), 
i bs - LESSONS OF MY FARM; a 
Book f Amateur Agriculturista, Being an 


Introduction to Farm Practice, in the Culture of Crops, 





the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, 
Po . Pigs, and of the Keeping of Farm-work 
ecords. By ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Editor of the 


RK 
“ Year Book of Agricultural Facts,” one of 
f the “ Book of Farm Buildings,” & 

London: Lockwoo Stationer's Hall 


the Authors 


», and Co., 7 
court, E.4 


Just published, beautifully printed in antique type, on 
toned paper, price ls., paper cover, or Is. 6d., 
bound in c!oth, 

VOLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part L : 

J THE RICH AND PRECIOUS JEWEL OF GOD’s 

HOLY WORD, Part IL: PRAYER. Selections from 

the Works of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Coverdale, Bishop 

Hooper, Archbishop Sandys, William Tyndale, Thomas 

secon, Richard Hooker, John Bradford, Dr. Donne, 

Bishop Hall, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop 

Leighton 
Joun Heyry and 


London (577, Strand) and Oxford 


James Parker. Birmingham: Henry Wriewr, New- 
street 
Just published, price 4s. 6d., 352 pag 


HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR Ar 


EDINBURGH 


CONVERSATION 


4 


FRENCH 


ranged on an entirely new plan, with Questions and 
Answers. By C. H. SCHNEIDER, of the High School. 
French Examiner to the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land 


1., 328 pages, 


SCHOOL 


Also, Eighth Editior 


THE EDINBURGH HIGH 


FRENCH READER. Arranged on an entirely new 
plan, with Question 
Also, price 3s., 
to the EXERCISES contained in 


KEY 


Ldinburgt A. and C 
rurTe; London: Simrkin 
TAKER and ¢ 


and Brap 
and Wuur- 


Brack, and I 
and Masia, 


of the Uniweraity of Oxford. 

OXFORD, January, 27, ¥ 
Drak Sin—TI hare’ pleasure m eramumng your French 
mms The system wou have adopted 1 weil calculated to tapress 
cathon on Gre mud of the pugal. The book uw 


From Professer MAX MULLER, 





ng nm cars traces of being the work af an expe- 
her and @ thoughtful mand. Your French Reader forms 
usrfal companiwen to your Grammar. — }ours ancerety, 


MAX MULLER. 
To C. H. ScMUNBIDER, Beq, 
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Second Edition, with 2 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, | 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. ALBEMARLE Srpg, 
StRzer, 


gt yg ta HURST AN D BLACKETT’S MR. MURRAY 
} VORKS. HAS PUBLISHED THIS Day. 
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Author of “ Sketches in the South of France,” &c. 
“ Various as a dream, or as actual life, are the persons; | 
who mix themselves naturally in the drama of this | 
young Englishman’s few years abroad; and very THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, 
pleasant reading will be found in these pages.” —Globve. DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEX, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill- | 2 vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
: “A very amusing chronicle. That i i 
‘Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 4s., cloth, | with c a we a doubt.’ Mr dng aoace 
YOME POINTS OF THE EDUCATION | “This diary has intrinsic interest. It abounds in | Post 8vo. 5s. each. 


h QUESTION practically Considered with reference | dote."—£xaminer. “Invaluable to the soldier who desires to KDW the 


to the REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS and the NE wd | DOWN SOUTH ° . », | history of his profession.” —T7imes. 
: ef outline of the Rise and Progres ; or, An Englishman’s . 
ee oe —_ aon tear By ARTHU eg | Experience at the Seat of War in ag By S. % II. 
G ARF T, M.A., Curate of Richmond, Surrey PHILLIPS DAY, Esq., Special Correspondent of SECOND EDITION —_— Aspe: 1 
‘A very useful, temperate, well-timed, well-argued, | the Morning Herald. 2 vols., with Portraits of Pre- | FAITH; a Serres or THEOLOGICAL Es SAYS. 0 
sident Davis and General Beauregard, 21s. following Writers. Edited by the —— Bian Y the 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. sy OP O» 


and enlightened treatise.”—Morning Post. 
TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. Canon Haroitp Browne. | Rev. Ay a L. 


“Mr. Garfit’s book is moderate in tone, 
suggestions appear to be for the most part eminently hg i ‘ 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY | Rev. F. C. Coox. | Rev. H. L. Mase 
HOWITT. 2 vols., 21s. i Seaes ans aie. | Sew. eae ae 


| 

practical,”—Critic. 

appeared on the subject.”— Clerical Journal. | RED, WHITE, AND BLUE : Sketches 
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